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In the course of his benevolent disquisition upon those endeavours 
to defend a cherished cause, which Mr. Harrison terms my contro- 
versies, he more than once appeals to me in a manner which demands 
aresponse, I hasten to stretch forth my hand fer the olive-branch 
which my courteous opponent holds out; and I assure him of my 
readiness to ‘‘ kiss and be friends,” at least in that symbolic fashion 
which is alone possible to male Britons. 

Would that this were all that courtesy and respect require of me! 
But when I look closely into the terms of the treaty of peace 
offered by the plenipotentiary of latter-day Positivism, I observe 
that it follows a not uncommon precedent in setting forth claims for 
compensation ; indeed, for cession of territory. Mr. Harrison declares 
that I have done him grievous wrong; and he justly reckons upon 
my readiness, the damage being proved, to make the fullest repara- 
tion. Further, he more than suggests that the territory I have 
considered to form part of the general domain of scientific thought 
belongs to the particular sphere of influence of Positivism—is, in 
fact, nothing but a sort of Hinterland to the settlement founded by 
Auguste Comte. Nor is this all. Mr. Harrison considers himself, 
and is most justly held by the world in general to be, an instructor 
of mankind. If his teachings are misrepresented and the effects of 
his admirable missionary zeal misappropriated, he has the fullest 
right to demand rectification and restoration. But, not content with 
the high functions of a teacher, Mr. Harrison seems disposed to add 
to them those of a catechist. No doubt there is a close and natural 
alliance between the two; nor can there be a question as to the pro- 
priety of the latter attitude so long as the catechism is addressed toa 
professed catechumen. I confess to a lingering suspicion whether 
the privilege of demanding a reply to any questions one chooses 
to ask extends further—especially, if by stipulating for a “straight- 
forward ” answer, the questioner hints a doubt of the likelihood of 
getting it. But I am too desirous to meet any other man of peace 
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more than half-way, to stand upon trifles; and I shall do my best to 
satisfy all demands, reasonable or otherwise. 

First, let me try to mitigate the offence charged against me. My 
delict appears to consist in the republication, without note or com. 
ment, in Controverted Questions, of an essay on “ Agnosticism ”’ pub- 
lished three years ago, in which I took it for granted that Mr. 
Harrison was pledged to the essential and fundamental dogmas of 
that primitive, and now, it appears, archaic, Positivism which was | 
originated, developed, and expounded, with pedantic prolixity and § 
minuteness of detail, by Comte, half a century ago; and which em- | 
braces not only a philosophy and a system of politics, but culminates | 
in an elaborate scheme of religious organization, equipped with priest- 
hood, liturgy, and calendar. And, lest anything should be wanting to 
complete the resemblance to the Papistical model, on which primitive 
Positivism was expressly founded, the Atheocracy of the new faith | 
was to establish as thorough a spiritual despotism, and to exhibit as | 
complete a contempt for liberty of conscience, as the Theocracy it 
aimed to supplant. 

If we are to accept the explicit and repeated declarations of the 
founder himself, the corner-stone of the new religion is the ‘“‘ Worship 
of Humanity.” On the title-page of his own summary of his philo- 
sophy—a sort of Positivist Whole Duty of Man—published in 1848, 
Comte proclaims that his aim is to re-organise society — 


‘* Sans dieu, ni roi, par le Culte systématique de l’Humanité.” 


That is to say, the systematic “‘Worship of Humanity” is the 
means whereby the end, the regeneration of mankind, is to be at- 
tained, just as the systematic worship of the “Son of Man” is the 
means whereby the Christian Churches propose to reach the same 
goal. Abolish that worship, and you cut out the heart of Christi- 
anity ; abolish the Worship of Humanity, and Positivism, as under- 
stood by its founder, falls a corpse. 

There cannot be the slightest question as to what Comte meant | 
by the “ Culte” or “ Worship ” of Humanity. At page 327 of the} 
Discours, the main text of which I have just cited, he tells us that—j 

‘‘Le culte des positivistes ne s’adresse point, comme celui des théologistes, 
a un étre absolu, isolé, incompréhensible, dont l’existence ne comporte aucune 
démonstration et repousse toute comparaison réelle. Nul mystére ne doit 
altérer l’évidence spontanée qui caractérise le nouvel Etre-supréme. II ne ser 
dignement chanté, aimé, et servi que d’aprés une suffisante connaissance des 
diverses lois naturelles qui régissent son existence, la plus compliquée que nous 
puissions contempler.” 

And on page 324, this “new Supreme Being,” “ce seul véritable 
Grand-Etre,” is defined to be “‘ L’Humanité.” 

(1) The title of this work is worth study: ‘‘Discours sur l’ensemble du Positivisme, 
ou exposition sommaire de la doctrine philosophique et sociale propre 4 la grande 
République Occidentale.’ 
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. Therefore, when the founder of Positivism uses the word “ Culte,” 
he indubitably uses it in the strict theological sense ; he sets “ Hu- 
manity ” as the ‘new Supreme Being” in the place of the Divinity 
of the theologians ; and, quite consistently, he proposes to divert the 
stream of praise, love, and service, which has hitherto flowed towards 
the God worshipped by Jew and Christian and Mahommedan, to 
this hypostatized abstraction ; a mere crude metaphysical personi- 
fication, which, to the profane, is hardly distinguishable from an 
overgrown fetish. 

It is this monstrous religious abortion, with its adoration of an 
animistic idol, nowise more respectable for being the work of man’s 
brain instead of his hands; with all its baleful consequences of 
spiritual tyranny and slavish social “ organization,” which I have 
done my best, at intervals, during the last quarter of a century, to 
separate from everything that has a right to the name of scientific 
thought or of wholesome ethical aspiration; and it would appear 
that even the epigoni of Comte have, at last, come round to my side. 

From this point of view, Mr. Harrison’s exposition of his present 
position is as interesting as, to many, it will be surprising. “I am 
no Comtist,” ‘I am not bound by Comte’s books or by his injunc- 
tions,” says he. While, as the representative of that which, at the 
present day, calls itself Positivism, we are informed that he told a 
meeting of disciples in 1889— 


** We do not believe in Auguste Comte.” 


Thus it would seem that, after forty years’ wandering in the 
“oecidental ”’ wilderness, the Law, proclaimed as the be-all and 
end-all of philosophic insight and religious sentiment, in Horeb on 
Seine, has been superseded by a Deuteronomy propounded in Moab 
on Thames. But this historical analogy extends no further; for 
the authority of the Moses of Positivism is roughly, not to say con- 
temptuously, set aside by its Joshua. 

“We do not believe in Auguste Comte,” is a sufficiently compre- 
hensive formula; but it is also vague. As Macaulay somewhere 
says of the sunshade of the Fairy Paribanou, it may be folded up in 
the hand, or it may be made to cover an army. For my own 
part, I should be rejoiced to lend a hand in stretching it over the 
whole of primitive Positivism—philosophy, polities, liturgy, “ New 
Supreme Being,” and all. I should, for once, be on the side of the 
angels, and joy over the repentant, if I were joined by my friend 
Mr. Harrison under the capacious expanse of the umbrella thus 
spread out. And, assuredly, the last thing I ever have wished, or 
can wish, to do is to force upon him responsibility for absurdities he 
does not accept, and, inferentially, denounces. I offer my humble 
apologies to Mr. Harrison for not knowing, three years since, that 
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he had reached the point attained by myself twenty years ago, when 
a far less vehement and uncompromising expression of similar dis. 
belief brought down upon me the wrath of the chief representative 
of Positivism in England at that time. 

Yet I must not let the glow of our recent embrace carry me too 
far. A chill of doubt concerning the real extent of our agree: 
ment and the proper scope of my apology, falls upon me when 
I ask myself this question: If Mr. Harrison says, ‘‘We do not } 
believe in Auguste Comte” (whose chief, if not only, claim to . 
originality is the promulgation of the “‘ Worship of Humanity ”), 
in the sense which I attach to those words, what can be his j 
motive for propounding a hitherto unheard-of interpretation for | 
Comte’s term “Culte”? He says it ‘does not mean worship, 
but only regard for.” I am so sure that Mr. Harrison is a | 
vastly better French +scholar than I am, that, if I stood alone | 
in the belief that “culte,” in this connection, means exactly what, | 
in English, is signified by ‘‘worship and adoration,” I should 
have dismissed from my mind the thought that first flitted | 
through it, that this exegesis savours more of Stratford-atte-Bowe 
than of Paris. But I donot stand alone. For example, Bossuet, 
who the French of Paris certainly did “ yknowe,” in a very well- 
known passage’ writes: “Le culte des morts faisoit presque tout le 
fond de l’idolatrie.” Now, if I render “culte” by “regard for,” 
it seems to me I make nonsense of the great prelate’s notable asser- 
tion. Still more fatal is the effect of such construing on the passage 
from Comte’s Discours quoted above. Surely, the person who | 
carries his “regard for”’ an object so far as to “ praise, love, and 
serve” it, has not much left to do if he sets about to worship it. | 
And to come down to our own time, if I see a reference to “ M. le | 
Ministre des Cultes” in the Débats or the Temps, ought I to English | 
the words “‘The Minister of Regards for”? Fain would I abstain 
from hazarding the breaking off of negotiations and a fresh appeal | 
toarms. It is in the most brotherly spirit that I suggest that the | 
attempt to render “ culte,” in “Culte de l’Humanité,” by anything | 
out ‘worship ”’ or “ religion” really will not do. And, therefore, f 
since Mr. Harrison is the last person in the world to have recourse, 
consciously and wilfully, to exegetic evasion, I ask myself, once 
more, what strong influence has, for the moment, obscured the 
native clearness of his linguistic sense ? 

May I venture to suggest that it is that natural desire for apparent, 
if not real, continuity and consistency which is so strong a passion 
of the human breast? In truth, that has happened to Positivism, 
which during the last two thousand years has happened to some other 


(1) Quoted, by the way, in Controverted Questions, and in an essay which Mr. Harrison 
is good enough to praise. 
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projects for the regeneration of mankind. Great historical fortunes 
haye awaited other religious systems which, by the time they have 

into the hands of the third generation of the faithful, have 
executed a volte-face and rejected some of the cardinal teachings of 
their founder, while retaining the name adopted by their predecessors. 
And it is a characteristic of the process, that these metamorphosed 
disciples are more angry with those who agree with them in practically 
throwing their founder overboard, than with any other kind of 
heretic; most angry, perhaps, with those who point out to them 
that they really have no right to retain the use of a name, the proper 
and primitive significance of which they utterly repudiate. What 
would the self-constituted pontiff of archaic Positivism, supposing 
he could return to this lower (or perhaps upper) world, have 
to say to people who contumeliously refuse to have anything to do 
with the very principle of the machinery for regenerating mankind, 
which he so carefully patented; and yet persist in calling them- 
selyes by the name he had invented for the sole use of the assignees 
and workers of that machinery? Poor M. Comte; conceive the 
shock to his ghost, on visiting the Mecca of Neo-Positivism, to find 
that kaaba and suspended coffin had been handed over to the con- 
tractor for dust; while disbelief in the prophet was raised to the 
dignity of a chief article of the new “ regard for”’ humanity. 

So much, by way of explanation and apology, as may properly 
precede the expression of my sincere wish that it were possible for 
me to go hand in hand with Mr. Harrison henceforward. I do not 
see why there should be any impassable gulf between us, now that 
the “ Culte de l’Humanité ” is whittled down to “ regard for’ one’s 
fellow-creatures ; to the hearty acknowledgment of that duty towards 
one’s neighbour, which was instilled into my mind, by quite another 
sort of catechist, in my childhood; to the injunction to love one’s 
fellow-men, as far as they are lovely and even a good deal beyond 
that point ; to serve them as well as they will let one. But I must 
make two stipulations. The one, that our walking together implies 
that Mr. Harrison shall keep his Positivist flag in his pocket. I 
refuse to come under a banner, the very objectionable original 
colours of which will never, I fear, wash out. The other, that the 
natural and proper reaction of the new Positivism against its founder 
keeps within the limits laid down by strict justice, if not within 
those assigned by gratitude. 

There is, for me, a point beyond which Paribanou’s umbrella may 
not throw its shade. In fact, I stand where I stood so long since, 
when I wrote that I should be sorry to— 

“lead anyone to suppose that I think M. Comte’s works worthless; or that I do 


not heartily respect and sympathise with those who have been impelled by him 
to think deeply upon social problems and to strive nobly for social regenera- 
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tion. It is the virtue of that impulse which will, I believe, save the name and 
fame of Auguste Comte from oblivion.” 

I do not see my way to the recantation of this opinion. I may be 
wrong, but it seems to me a good deal more respectful than the blunt 
and unqualified declaration, ‘‘ We do not believe in Auguste Comte,” 
of the new Positivism. No doubt, Mr. Harrison, in the course of 
his conscientious study of what I have written about M. Comte, has 
met with this passage; and, therefore, when he tells his readers that Ij 
have such a blind “antipathy”’ to M. Comte that the mere sight of | 
his name afflicts me with saltatory mania, I can only imagine that |} 
the exegetical eccentricity I have already had occasion to deplore, | 
affects his perception of the proper meaning of English, no less than § 
of French words. 

I suppose I must say something about the personal question 
which Mr. Harrison has raised. Doubtless I ought to have known 
what he said to the Positivists of New York in 1885. 

‘“We do not ask a convinced Positivist to accept all that may be found in F 
Comte’s writings.” 

But I really do not see what difference it would have made. Mr. 
Harrison himself might have been ready to do what he would not 
require other people to do; just as liberal theologians, who perhaps 
have signed and still hold by the Thirty-nine Articles, yet are ready 
to accept a very great reduction, as the price of Christian fellowship, 
from any one else. I submit, there is a very long cry from—We 
do not accept “all that may be found in Comte’s writings,” to “We 
do not believe in Auguste Comte.” 

Again, it is quite true that, in 1889, some months after the | t 
appearance of “ Agnosticism,” Mr. Harrison spoke to me privately 
and told me that I had mistaken his attitude towards Comte’s Posi- § 
tivism ; and that I was glad to recognise that we were not so far | 
apart after all. That is perfectly correct ; and I have no doubt that 
Mr. Harrison will likewise remember, as distinctly as I do, the 
additional circumstance, that he expressed an intention of defining ff 
his position; and that he did not refer me to any publication in | 
which it had been already defined. Rightly or wrongly, the impres- §f 
sion left upon my mind by our conversation was, that Mr. Harrison 
would speedily deal with my reply to his onslaught upon Agnosticism 
in general (which, in my simplicity, I had imagined, though it 
appears that this was a mere piece of vanity on my part, was largely 
meant for me in particular), and that he would put the general 
public, whom he had specifically addressed in that essay, in possession 
of his real views. Month after month I looked, with interest a little 
mixed with anxiety, for the new profession of faith, if indeed I should 
not say, the profession of the new faith; but in vain expectans 
expectavi ; and, when I republished “ Agnosticism,” my very strong 
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and, I think, well-founded, dislike to refer to private communica- 
tions in public discussion would have sufficed to ensure my silence, 
even if the still more efficient guarantee of not knowing exactly 
what to say had been absent. 

And really, after all this discussion, I still do not exactly know 
what to say. It seems to me that Mr. Harrison is desirous of keeping 
the shadow, while throwing away the substance of primitive Posi- 

.tivism. He would like to get rid of the ‘‘ Worship of Humanity,” 
and yet retain the name of “culte,” or worship, for those “regards 
for” their fellow-men which are not exactly the private property of 
Positivists. He seems, once more, to want to persuade us that 
agnosticism is only the Court of the Gentiles of the Positivist 
temple; and that those who profess ignorance about the proper 
solution of certain speculative problems ought to call themselves 
Positivists of the Gate, if it happens that they also take a lively 
interest in social and political questions. 

In all this I cannot follow him; indeed, it is such a danger to 
peace that I could wish he would leave off the iteration of this 
opinion. Whether dogs ought to bite dogs or not-—and, pace our 
genial friend, Sir James Stephen, I think any decent collie is bound 
to bite all those runners and worryers of sheep who confuse the 
flock and drive it into all sorts of morasses and thickets—it is clear 
to me that error is error, whether in friend or foe, and deserves no 
quarter in whatever camp it may be found. 

I must respectfully, but steadfastly, decline to give any one who 
cares for my opinion the slightest excuse for supposing that I can 
give my assent to a single doctrine which is the peculiar property of 
Positivism, old or new. I prefer frank Atheism to the acknowledg- 
ment, in any shape or way, of a human “Grand Etre supréme.” I 
really do not care one straw for “subjective immortality,” nor desire 
any place in the minds of coming generations, beyond that which 
may be kept warm for me by those whom I love and who love me. 
Most strongly do I object to have anything to do with the attempt 
to persuade simple people that the position of a pallid shadow in the 
Hades of futurity is, in any sense, an equivalent for the vivid and 
palpitating individual deathlessness of old and new theological faiths. 
I would rather have four-and-twenty hours of a healthy day- 
labourer’s existence than four-and-twenty centuries’ remembrance, 
at odd intervals of the occupations of posterity. If I recollect 
rightly, Achilles was much of my way of thinking. And I utterly 
reject every description of complicity with the political vagaries 
preached, either formerly or now, in the name of Positivism. I 
profess myself the most débonnaire of dogs; but I have been trained 
to follow at the heel of true science, and I cannot undertake not to 
bark, perhaps even to bite, whenever I observe that some one, who 
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is not my mistress, is assuming her authority, or trying to wheedle 
me from her side. 

Thus, I lament to say, the prospects of an enduring peace seem 
still precarious. But 1 am so anxious to show my good will, so 
desirous of removing every possible cause of present or future offence, 
that I must éntreat Mr. Harrison to dismiss from his mind the notion 
which seems to occupy a large place in it, that I am, in some way or 
other, a rival, or competitor, in that business of instructing the human 
race, or, at least, the occidental part of it, which he and his friends | 
so energetically carry on in Newton Hall and elsewhere. [I aspire | 
to no such elevated and difficult situation. I declare myself not only 
undesirous of it, but deeply conscious of a constitutional unfitness 
for it. Age and hygienic necessities bind me to a somewhat 
anchoritic life in pure air, with abundant leisure to meditate upon the 
wisdom of Candide’s sage aphorism, “Cultivons notre jardin”’— 
especially if the term “‘ garden” may be taken broadly and applied 
to the stony and weed-grown ground within my skull, as well as toa 
few perches of more promising chalk down outside it, In addition 
to these effectual bars to any of the ambitious pretensions ascribed 
to me, there is another: of all possible positions that of master of a 
school, or leader of a sect, or chief of a party, appears to me to be the 
most undesirable; in fact, the average British matron cannot look 
upon followers with a more evil eye than I do. Such acquaintance 
with the history of thought as I possess, has taught me to regard 
schools, parties, and sects as arrangements, the usual effect of which 
is to perpetuate all that is worst and feeblest in the master’s, leader’s, 
or founder’s work ; or else, as in some cases, to upset it altogether; 
as a sort of hydrants for extinguishing the fire of genius and for | 
stifling the flame of high aspirations, the kindling of which has been | 
the chief, perhaps the only, merit of the protagonist of the movement. 
I always have been, am, and propose to remain, a mere scholar. 
All that I have ever proposed to myself is to say, This and this have 
I learned ; thus and thus have I learned it: go thou and learn | 
better ; but do not thrust on my shoulders the responsibility for your 
own laziness if you elect to take, on my authority, conclusions, the | 
value of which you ought to have tested for yourself. 

It is true that, from time to time, the necessity of saying some of 
the lessons I have learned, in public, has been laid upon me by cir- 
cumstances quite beyond my control. I regret to have to add that, 
as a general rule, I have reaped little beyond discredit from these 
recitations. Our great examiner-general, the British critic, has 
usually relegated me to the bottom of the class, among infidels, 
materialists, sceptics, and other naughty dunces ; while some, I regret 
to say, have even carried misrepresentation so far as to count me 
among the devotees of a “‘culte” in which, with all respect for Mr. 
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Harrison’s desire for comprehension, I cannot permit myself to be 
regarded even as a neophyte. 

As to the substance of these public exercises, I must admit that it 
is quite correct to say that they have been largely composed of pain- 
ful efforts to show that many of the lessons I had repeated in early 
life, without a moment’s doubt that they were all compact of divine 
truth, are, in fact, made up either of obvious fictions or of baseless 
assumptions. But it appears to me that the statement that they are 
all of this negative character; and, more especially, that the great 
problems of human life have been entirely left out of my purview, 
is one to which I must demur. It can by no means be sustained. 

Cuvier’s aphorism, prefixed to the Prologue of Controverted 
Questions, that “one should clear the ground before beginning 
to build,”’ not only, as I think, commends itself to common sense, 
but it exactly suggests the positive, no less than the negative, side 
of a purpose I have had in view for the last thirty years. It 
is Goethe’s maxim about ‘‘ Thitige Skepsis” in another shape; and 
it will be observed that it enjoins the clearing of the ground, not in 
a spirit of wanton mischief, not for destruction’s sake, but with the 
distinct purpose of fitting the site for those constructive operations 
which must be the ultimate object of every rational man. Neither 
one lifetime, nor two, nor half a dozen, will suffice to clear away the 
astonishing tangle of inherited mythology; of carefully maintained 
ignorance, that hugs itself under the name of reverence; of dis- 
creditable prejudice ; no less than of creditable affection for old ideals, 
and of rational alarm lest the wheat should be torn up by the roots 
along with the tares. There is endless backwoodsman’s work yet to 
bedone. If “those also serve who only stand and wait,” still more 
do those who sweep and cleanse; and if any man elect to give his 
strength to the weeder’s and scavenger’s occupation, I remain of the 
opinion that his service should be counted acceptable, and that no 
one has a right to ask more of him than faithful performance of the 
duties he has undertaken. I venture to count it an improbable sug- 
gestion that any such person—a man, let us say, who has well-nigh 
reached his threescore years and ten and has graduated in all the 
faculties of human relationships ; who has taken his share in all the 
deep joys and deeper anxieties which cling about them ; who has felt 
the burden of young lives entrusted to his care, and has stood alone 
with his dead before the abyss of the eternal—has never had a 
thought beyond negative criticism. It seems to me incredible that 
such an one can have done his day’s work, always with a light heart, 
with no sense of responsibility, no terror of that which may appear 
when the factitious veil of Isis—the thick web of fiction man has 
woven round nature—is stripped off. 

Tam aware that the world which calls itself “ religious ” commonly 
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be regretted that such presumption should not be confined to it. 
But this is not the only flavour of the pulpit which is perceptible 
in Mr. Harrison’s comments. 


‘* Here is a portly octavo volume of 625 pages, almost the whole of which is 
occupied with the Agnostic view concerning the Scriptures, Church doctrines, 
miracles, and theology. Throughout it we cannot find any distinct and 
positive assurance as to a moral Providence, as to the will or nature of any 
supreme Power or Force, as to the state of man or any part of man after death, 
as to the nature of sin, or as to any punishment or reward beyond those of this 
life. Yet these are the grand and perennial questions which the thinking 
world to-day is asking, and which Mr. Huxley’s clerical antagonists profess to 
answer.” 


Whereupon my positivist antagonist ranges himself beside his 
clerical analogues, puts the same questions, and insinuates, if he does 
not distinctly profess, the same ability to answer them.’ 


“‘1, Has Mr. Huxley himself any mental bias, pro or con, with reference, let 
us say, to Creation, Providence, Immortality, and Future Punishment—and, 
if any, what ? 

**2. Does he think it of no consequence to human life or to society, whether 
people have any formed opinion on these problems or not? Are the questions 
themselves idle and trivial from the point of view of morality and civilisation ? 

**3. Does he think that mankind will cease to ask these questions, simply 
by being told that Mr. Huxley and other men of science can give no answer?” 


(p. 4265). 

I reply to these questions, in order, as follows :— 

1. I have no doubt whatever that I am burdened with various 
kinds of “‘ mental bias,” of some of which I am conscious, while for 
the knowledge of another and more dangerous set I must look to 
those useful persons, candid friends. But I am of opinion that it 
is of the essence of scientific method to check and, if possible, to 
suppress each and every bias touching the subject of an inquiry; 
and that no good purpose can be served by making a, probably, 
very imperfect catalogue of my own temptations to error. 

With respect to “Creation,” I fancy the question has been an- 
swered by me with sufficient directness to satisfy even the require- 
ments of my catechist, over and over again. I should have thought it 

(1) ‘*No reader of mine, I hope, will fall into the trap of imagining that Positivists 
have no more to say on these questions than Agnostics, for that would be an entire 
misconception ’’ (p. 425). Yet on pp. 420, 421, after referring to such questions as the 
Origin of the universe, Providence, the Nature and Immortality of the soul, and stating that 
“upon these high questions ‘The Agnostic’ simply suspends his judgment’’ ; Mr. 
Harrison adds, that this ‘‘is the attitude uniformly insisted on by myself and my 
colleagues, for it is simply one side of the medal of Positivism itself.’’ It would 
appear, therefore, that the ‘‘more to say on these questions,’’ presumably inscribed on 
the other side of the medal of Positivism, can only be the algebraic symbol of some 


prodigious negative quantity. Who is to disentangle Mr. Harrison’s “ straightfor- 
ward ’’ opinion from these contradictory propositions ? 


assumes that it has a monopoly of serious thought; I think it is to 
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guch a question. 


“The doctrine of special creation owes its existence very largely to the 
supposed necessity for making science accord with the Hebrew cosmogony ; ” 


and that the hypothesis of special creation is, in my judgment, a 
“mere specious mask for our ignorance.” 


tion, I said :— 


“Harmonious order governing eternally continuous progress—the web and 
woof of matter and force interweaving by slow degrees, without a broken thread, 
that veil which lies between us and the infinite—that universe which alone we 
know or can know ; such is the picture which science draws of the world.” 


It is thirty-two years since these passages were written ; twenty- 
two since they appeared under my name in Lay Sermons. 
reader of Goethe will know that the second is little more than a para- 
phrase of the well-known utterance of the “Zeitgeist” in Faust, which 
surely is something more than a mere negation of the clumsy anthro- 
pomorphism of special creation. 

Follows a query about “‘ Providence,” my answer to which must 
depend upon what my questioner means by that substantive, whether 
alone, or qualified by the adjective “ moral.” 

If the doctrine of a Providence is to be taken as the expression, in 
a way “to be understanded of the people,” of the total exclusion of 
chance from a place even in the most insignificant corner of Nature ; 
if it means the strong conviction that the cosmic process is rational ; 
and the faith that, throughout all duration, unbroken order has 
reigned in the universe—lI not only accept it, but I am disposed to 
think it the most important of all truths. 
quence for a citizen to know the law than to be personally acquainted 
with the features of those who will surely carry it into effect, so 
this very positive doctrine of Providence, in the sense defined, seems to 
me far more important than all the theorems of speculative theology. 
If, further, the doctrine is held to imply that, in some indefinitely 
temote past son, the cosmic process was set going by some entity 
possessed of intelligence and foresight, similar to our own in kind, 
however superior in degree; if, consequently, it is held that every 
event, not merely in our planetary speck, but in untold millions 
of other worlds, was foreknown before these worlds were, scientific 
thought, so far as I know anything about it, has nothing to say 
against that hypothesis. It is in fact an anthropomorphic rendering 
of the doctrine of evolution. 

It may be so, but the evidence accessible to us is, to my mind, 
wholly insufficient to warrant either a positive or a negative conclu- 
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impossible for any one who has done me the honour to cast even a 
superficial glance through my writings to consider it needful to ask 
So far back as 1860 I wrote :— 































Not content with nega- 


As it is of more conse- 
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sion. To avoid misunderstanding, it seems proper to add that this 
conception of a not merely general, but universal and all-pervading 
“Providence” appears to me to be wholly incompatible with the 
notion of “special Providences,’’ which is all that the mass of men 
really care about. Ifsuch an occurrence as that somebody has just 
fallen overboard from the boat I see out of my- window and is being 
rescued from destruction by what people call a ‘‘ miracle” —if all 
that was purposely arranged, say, only ten years ago, would not such 
‘special providential intervention” seem grievously like the public 
performance of a little drama which had long since been carefully 
rehearsed ? Would the manager have a reasonable claim on the 
gratitude of the person whom he had nearly drowned in the course 
of “ providentially ’’ saving him ? 

I am asked for a distinct and positive assurance as to a moral 
providence. I envy the light heart with which my interrogator 
seems to put questions which bristle with difficulties to any one 
who desires to have a clear conception of their scope. “ Provi- 
dence,” in the sense of the rational order of the universe (or, if 


the phrase be preferred, the cause of that order), is undoubtedly 
as responsible for the phenomena of human existence as for any 
others. So far as mankind has acquired the conviction that the 


observance of certain rules of conduct is essential to the maintenance 
of social existence, it may be proper to say that ‘‘ Providence,” 
operating through men, has generated morality. Within the limits of 
a fraction of a fraction of the living world, therefore, there is a 
“moral” providence. Through this small plot of an infinitesimal 
fragment of the universe there runs a “stream of tendency towards 
righteousness.” But outside the very rudimentary germ of a garden 
of Eden, thus watered, I am unable to discover any ‘“ moral] ” pur- 
pose; or anything but a stream of tendency towards the consum- 
mation of the cosmic process, chiefly by means of the struggle for 
existence, which is no more righteous or unrighteous than the 
operation of any other mechanism. 

I hear much of the “ ethics of evolution.” I apprehend that, in 
the broadest sense of the term “ evolution,’ there neither is, nor can 
be, any such thing. The notion that the doctrine of evolution can 
furnish a foundation for morals seems to me to be an _ illusion, 
which has arisen from the unfortunate ambiguity of the term 
‘‘ fittest ’’ in the formula, “ survival of the fittest.” We commonly 
use “' fittest” in a good sense, with an understood connotation of 
“best;”’ and “best”? we are apt to take in its ethical sense. But 
the “ fittest ”’ which survives in the struggle for existence may be, 
and often is, the ethically worst. 

So far as I am able to interpret the evidence which bears upon the 
evolution of man as it now stands, there was a stage in that process 
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when, if I may speak figuratively, the “‘ Welt-geist ” repented him 
that he had made mankind no better than the brutes, and resolved 
upon a largely new departure. Up to that time, the struggle for 
existence had dominated the way of life of the human, as of the 
other, higher brutes; since that time, men have been impelled, with 
gentle but steady pressure, to help one another, instead of treading 
one another mercilessly under foot; to restrain their lusts, instead 
of seeking, with all their strength and cunning, to gratify them; 
to sacrifice themselves for the sake of the ordered commonwealth, 
through which alone the ethical ideal of manhood can be attained, 
instead of exploiting social existence for their individual ends. Since 
that time, as the price of the high distinction of his changed destiny, 
man has lost the happy singleness of aim of the brute; and, from 
cradle to grave, that which he would not he does, because the cosmic 
process carries him away; and that which he would he does not, 
because the ethical stream of tendency is still but a rill. 

It is the secret of the superiority of the best theological teachers 
to the majority of their opponents, that they substantially recognise 
these realities of things, however strange the forms in which they 
clothe their conceptions. The doctrines of predestination ; of original 
sin; of the innate depravity of man and the evil fate of the greater 
part of the race ; of the primacy of Satan in this world ; of the essen- 
tial vileness of matter; of a malevolent Demiurgus subordinate to a 
benevolent Almighty, who has only lately revealed himself, faulty as 
they are, appear to me to be vastly nearer the truth than the “ liberal ” 
popular illusions that babies are all born good and that the example 
of a corrupt society is responsible for their failure to remain so; that 
itis given to everybody to reach the ethical ideal if he will only try ; 
that all partial evil is universal good ; and other optimistic figments, 
such as that which represents “ Providence’ under the guise of a 
paternal philanthropist, and bids us believe that everything will 
come right (according to our notions) at last. I thought I had sub- 
stantially said. all this in my “Prologue”; but if a reader of Mr. 
Harrison’s acumen and carefulness has been unable to discover it, I 
may be forgiven for the repetition. 

As to “Immortality” again. It would be presumption on my 
part to consider my querist bound to know anything of my 
writing beyond the book which he has selected for criticism ; but 
I may mention that, about a dozen years ago, I published a little 
work concerning David Hume, in which he will find all I have to 
say on that topic. I do not think I need return to “ subjective ” 
immortality ; but it may be well to add that I am a very strong 
believer in the punishment of certain kinds of actions, not only in 
the present, but in all the future a man can have, be it long or 
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short. Therefore in hell; for I suppose that all men with a clear 
sense of right and wrong (and I am not sure that any others deserve 
such punishment) have now and then “descended into hell” and 
stopped there, quite long enough to know what infinite punishment 
means. And if a genuine, not merely subjective, immortality awaits 
us, I conceive that, without some such change as that depicted 
in the fifteenth chapter of the second Epistle to the Corinthians, | 
immortality must be eternal misery. The fate of Swift’s Struld. | 
brugs seems to me not more horrible than that of a mind imprisoned 
for ever within the fammantia menia of inextinguishable memories. 

Further, it may be well to remember that the highest level of 
moral aspiration recorded in history, was reached by a few ancient | 
Jews, Micah, Isaiah, and the rest, who took no count whatever of 7 
what might, or might not, happen to them after death. It is | 
not obvious to me why the same point should not, by-and-by, 
be reached by the Gentiles. 

2. I have already expressed the opinion that such an inquiry as 
this belongs to the category of questions which thoughtful men 
neither put nor answer. 

3. Mr. Harrison does not seem to have paid much attention to 
the framing of this article. I cannot admit that mankind are told 
by me that his questions are unanswerable, when I have just shown 
that I have long since tried to answer the majority of them. What 
I suppose Mr. Harrison means is that my answers will not satisfy 
the generality of mankind; that they will not be content to be told 
that there are some topics about which we know nothing now, and 
do not seem likely ever to be able to know more; and, consequently, 
that, as he says, ‘“‘in the long run the world will turn to those who 
have conclusions.” It seems to me highly probable that they will 
do so. The last sentence meets with my complete assent, if I may | 
make a small alteration, and interpolate ‘profess to’? between its | 
penultimate and antepenultimate words. And that is the pity of it. | 
As in the past, so, I fear, through a very long future, the multitude 
will continue to turn to those who are ready to feed it with the | 
viands its soul lusteth after; who will offer mental peace where 
there is no peace; and lap it in the luxury of pleasant delusions. 

To missionaries of the Neo-Positivist, as to those of other professed | 
solutions of insoluble mysteries, whose souls are bound up in the 
success of their sectarian propaganda, no doubt, it must be very 
disheartening if the “world,” for whose assent and approbation 
they sue, stops its ears and turns its back upon them. But what 
does it signify to any one who does not happen to be a missionary 
of any sect, philosophical or religious;’ and who, if he were, 


(1) In the teeth of my reiterated declarations to the contrary, and of the facts of the 
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would have no sermon to preach except from the text with which 
Descartes, to go no further back, furnished us two centuries 
since? I am very sorry if people will not listen to those who 
rehearse before them the best lessons they have been able to learn; 
but that is their business, not mine. Belief in majorities is not 
rooted in my breast ; and, if all the world were against me, the fact 
might warn me to revise and criticise my opinions, but would not, 
in itself, supply a ghost of a reason for forsaking them. For my- 
self, I say deliberately : It is better to have a millstone tied round 
the neck and be thrown into the sea, than to share the enterprises of 
those to whom the world has turned, and will turn, because they 
minister to its weaknesses and cover up the awful realities which it 
shudders to look at. 
T. H. Huxtey. 


case, Mr. Harrison says of me (p. 425): ‘‘Heis . . . the founder, as he claims, of 
‘Agnosticism.’’’ Let me repeat, once more, that while I undoubtedly am responsible 
for the names Agnostic and Agnosticism, I have been careful, from the first, to declare 
that I learned the doctrine, as I understand it, from Descartes, Hume, Kant, and 
Hamilton. I am not. aware that any one has made the slightest addition of value;to‘the 
teachings of these men, as I received them forty years ago. Certainly, I have never 


pretended to do so. 
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Few scientific inquiries excite greater interest than those recent | 
researches which have so greatly extended our knowledge of the 
stars and nebule, whether by determining the direction and velocity 
of their motions, or ascertaining their physical constitution and pro- | 
bable temperature. In comparison with this considerable amount 
of knowledge of such distant bodies, it seems strange that so little 
comparatively is known of the structure and internal constitution of § 
the globe on which we live, and that much difference of opinion 
should still exist on the fundamental question whether its interior is 
liquid or solid, whether it is intensely hot or comparatively cool. 
Yet the definite solution of this problem is a matter of the greatest 
theoretical interest, since it would not only elucidate many geological 
phenomena, but might possibly serve as a guide in our interpretation of 
appearances presented by the other planets and even by more remote 
bodies ; while it is not unlikely that it may soon become a practical 
question of the highest importance, inasmuch as it may lead us to 
the acquisition of a new source of heat, in many ways superior to 
that produced by the combustion of fuel, and practically inex- 
haustible. 

It is only during the present century that facts have been accumu- 
lating in various directions, bearing more or less directly on the ques- 
tion of the earth’s internal condition. These have been partially 
dealt with, both by geologists and by physicists; but the problem is | 
such a complex one, and the evidence of so varied a nature and often 
so difficult to interpret, that the conclusions reached have been 
usually doubtful and often conflicting. This seems to have been due, | 
in part, to the fact that no properly qualified person had, till quite 
recently, devoted himself to a thorough study of the whole subject, | 
taking full account of all the materials available for arriving at a 
definite conclusion, as well as of the various groups of phenomena 
which such a conclusion must harmonize and explain. But for many 
years past a good practical geologist, who is also an advanced mathe- 
matician—the Rev. Osmond Fisher—has made this subject his speci- 
ality, and in a most interesting volume, of which a second and 
carefully revised edition, with an appendix, has been recently pub- 
lished, he has brought together all the facts bearing on the problem, 
and has arrived at certain definite conclusions of the greatest interest. 
The object of the present article is to give a popular account of so 
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much of his work as bears upon the question of the thickness and 
density of the earth’s crust and the constitution of the interior.’ 
We will first consider the nature of the evidence in favour of the 
view that, below a superficial crust, there is a molten or highly 
heated substratum. The existence of volcanoes, geysers, and hot 
springs irregularly scattered over the whole surface of the globe, 
and continually ejecting molten rock, ashes, mud, steam or hot 
water, is an obvious indication of some very widespread source of 
heat within the earth, but of the nature or origin of that heat they 
give little positive information. The heat thus indicated has been 
supposed to be due to many causes, such as the pressure and friction 
caused by contraction of the cooling crust, chemical action at great 
depths beneath the surface, isolated lakes of molten rock due to these 
or to unknown causes, or to a molten interior, or at least a general 
substratum of molten matter between the crust and a possibly solid 
interior. The first two causes are now generally admitted to be 
inadequate, and our choice is practically limited to one of the latter. 
There are also very important evidences of internal heat derived 
from the universal phenomenon of a fairly uniform increase of tem- 
perature in all deep wells, mines, borings, or tunnels. This increase 
has been usually reckoned as 1° F. for each 60 feet of descent, but a 
recent very careful estimate, by Professor Prestwich, derived from 
the whole of the available data, gives 1° F. for every 47°5 feet of 
descent. It is a curious indication of the universality of this increase 
that, even in the coldest parts of Siberia, where the soil is frozen to 
adepth of 620 feet, there is a steady increase in the temperature of 
this frozen soil from the surface downwards. Much has been made 
by some writers of the local differences of the rate of increase, vary- 
ing from 1° in 28 feet to 1° in 95; and also of the fact that in some 
places the rate of increase diminishes as the depth becomes greater.” 
But when we consider that springs often bring up heated water to 
the surface in countries far removed from any seat of volcanic action, 
and the extent. to which water permeates the rocks at all depths 
reached by man, such divergences are exactly what we might expect. 
Now this average rate of increase, if continued downwards, would 
imply a temperature capable of melting rock at about twenty miles 
deep, or less, and we shall see presently that there are other consider- 


| ations which lead to the conclusion that this is not far from the 


average thickness of the solid crust. 
Before going further it will be well to consider certain objections 
to this conclusion, which for a long time were considered insuper- 


(1) Physics of the Earth’s Crust, by the Rev. Osmond Fisher, M.A., F.G.S.%, Second 
edition, altered and enlarged. Macmillan and Co., 1889. With an Appendix, 1891. 
(2) In a recent deep boring at Wheeling, Virginia, the rate of increase was found to 
be greater as the depth increased. 
VOL. LII. N.8. RR 
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able, but which have now been shown to be either altogether erro- 
neous or quite inconclusive. In Sir Charles Lyell’s Principles of 
Geology, Mr. Hopkins is quoted as having shown that the phenomenon 
of the precession of the equinoxes, due to the attraction of the sun 
and moon on the equatorial protuberance, requires the interior of the 
earth to be solid, or at least to have a crust not much less than one 
thousand miles thick. This view was supported by Sir William 
Thomson and other eminent mathematicians, and so great was the 
faith of geologists in these calculations that for nearly forty years 
the theory of the earth’s internal liquidity was almost wholly aban- 
doned. But this argument has now been shown to be erroneous by 
the more complete investigations of Professor George Darwin, while 
Sir William Thomson (now Lord Kelvin) has recently shown experi- 
mentally that a rotating liquid spheroid behaves under stresses as 
if it were a solid. Another difficulty arises from the phenomena of 
the tides. It has been argued that, if the interior of the earth is 
liquid tides will be formed in it which will deform the crust itself, 
and thus, by lifting the water up with the land, do away with any 
sensible tides in the ocean. But Mr. Fisher has pointed out that 
this conclusion rests on the assumption that the liquid interior, if it 
exists, is not an expansible fluid ; and he shows that if this assump- 
tion is incorrect it is quite possible that little or no deformation 
would be caused in the crust by tides produced in the liquid interior; 
and he further maintains, as we shall see further on, that all the 
evidence goes to prove that it is expansible. Moreover, in a late 
paper, he claims to have proved that even the deformation of the | 
crust itself would not obliterate the ocean tides, but would diminish 
them only to the extent of about one-fifth." 

There remain the geological objections founded on the behaviour 
of volcanoes, which is supposed to be inconsistent with a liquid inte- | 
rior as their effective cause. We have, for instance, the pheno- 
menon of a lofty volcano like Etna pouring out lava from near its 
summit, while the much lower volcanoes of Vesuvius and Stromboli 
show no corresponding increase of activity ; and the still more J 
extraordinary case of Kilauea, on the lower slopes of Mauna Loa | 
at a height of about 3,800 feet, whose lake of perennial liquid lava 
suffers no alteration of level or any increased activity when the 
parent mountain is pouring forth lava from a height of 14,000 feet. 
Again, it is argued that if the igneous products of volcanoes are 
derived from one central reservoir there ought to be a great simi- 
larity between them, especially between those of the same district. 
But this is not the case, an example being the Miocene lavas of 
Hungary and Bohemia, which are of a totally different character 


(1) Procecdings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 1892. 
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from each other. But although the molten interior of the globe 
may be the common source of the heat which causes volcanic erup- 
tions, it by no means follows that the whole, or any large portion, 
of the matters ejected from volcanoes are derived from it; and it is 
a remarkable indication of the probable truth of Mr. Fisher’s theory, 
that, as will be shown further on, it entirely removes the two geolo- 
logical difficulties here noticed. At the same time it explains other 
geological phenomena of a striking character which the theory 
of solidity altogether fails to account for, as will be now briefly 
indicated. 

It has long been known to geologists that the series of sedi- 
mentary rocks, ancient as well as modern, afford repeated examples of 
great piles of strata hundreds, or even thousands, of feet thick, which 
throughout present indications of having been formed in shallow 
water, and which therefore imply that as fast as one bed was 
deposited it sank down, and was ready to receive another bed on the 
top of it. As an example we may refer to the Paleozoic rocks of the 
Alleghany Mountains, which are not less than 42,000 feet thick ; yet 
the lowest of these strata, the Potsdam sandstone, was not deposited 
in a deep sea, but evidently in shallow water near shore, several of 


| the beds exhibiting distinct ripple markings, and the same is the 


case with the highest strata found there—the carboniferous. On 


this point Sir Archibald Geikie remarks :— 


“Among the thickest masses of sedimentary rocks—those of the ancient 


Palwozoic systems—no features recur more continually than the alternation 
| of different sediments, and the recurrence of surfaces covered with well-preserved 


ripple-marks, trails and burrows of annelides, polygonal and irregular desicca- 


® tio marks like the cracks at the bottom of a sun-dried muddy pool. These 
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phenomena unequivocally point to shallow and even littoral waters. They 
occur from bottom to top of formations which reach a thickness of several 
thousand feet. They can be interpreted only in one way, namely, that the 


® formations in question began to be laid down in shallow water ; that during 


their formation the area of deposit gradually subsided for thousands of feet, 


= yet that the rate of accumulation of sediment kept pace on the whole with this 
§ depression ; and hence that the original shallow-water character of the deposits 
® remained after the original sea-bottom had been buried under a vast mass of 
| sedimentary matter.” 


Coming now to the other end of the geological record, we find in 
5 fo} ’ 


the deltas of existing rivers an exactly similar phenomenon. At 
Venice a boring of 400 feet deep was entirely in modern fluviatile 


mud, the bottom of which was not reached; and at four separate 
depths, one of them near the bottom, beds of turf or of vegetable 
matter were passed through, showing, as Sir Charles Lyell observes, 
“that a considerable area of what was once land has sunk down 
400 feet in the course of ages.”' At Zagazig, on the eastern 
(1) Principles of Geology, 11th ed., vol. I., p. 422. 
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border of the Nile delta, borings have been made for the Royal 
Society, and have not found rock at a depth of 345 feet. In the 
delta of the Mississippi a well at New Orleans, 630 feet deep, passed 
entirely through sands and clays, with fresh-water shells of living 
species. Again, in the delta of the Ganges, at Calcutta, a boring 
481 feet deep was entirely through beds of sand, peat, gravel, and 
other alluvial or fresh-water deposits. This remarkable concurrence 
of testimony from so many parts of the world and from different 
geological periods, indicates a general law of subsidence so uniformly 
coinciding with deposition, and so regularly keeping pace with it, that 
we can hardly avoid the conclusion that the two phenomena are 
connected ; and the most reasonable explanation seems to be that 
the deposit of matter in a shallow sea directly causes the depression 
of that bottom by its weight. Such depression is quite intelligible 
on the theory of a thin crust resting or floating on a liquid sub- 
stratum, but is quite unintelligible on the supposition of a solid 
globe, or of a crust several hundred miles thick. It is only reason- 
able to suppose that depression thus caused must be accompanied 
by a corresponding elevation of some other area, and as there must 
always be an adjacent area from which an equivalent weight of 
rock has been removed by denudation, we should expect the eleva- 
tion to occur there ; and many geologists believe that there is direct 
evidence of elevation wherever areas are being rapidly denuded. 

In a very interesting letter to Nature (Dec. 5th, 1889.) Mr. J. 
Starkie Gardner states that he has actually observed the results of 
denudation to be of this character. He says :— 

‘«« The immediate effect of cutting down cliffs, say of 100 feet in height, and 
removing them by wave-action, is to relieve the pressure at their base ; and] 
claim that, wherever I have excavated for the purpose of collecting under such 
conditions, I have found a decided slope inwards away from the sea, if the 
strata were at all horizontal, no matter what direction their general slope 
might be at a distance from the sea margin. But on the beach, a little way 
irom the base of the cliffs, the’ slope is, on the contrary, towards the sea. . 
This appears to me to be simply because the relief from pressure has made the 


beach-line the crown of a slight arch, and an arch that continues to grow and 
travel.” 


Hence he concludes that— 


‘* Whether we look at the past or the present, we seem to see evidence of a 
crust resting in equilibrium on a liquid layer, and sensitive to even apparently 
insignificant readjustments of its weight.” 


The physical and geological phenomena of which an outline sketch 
has now been given, all point unmistakably to a thin crust of various 
rocks resting on a molten substratum ; but there are certain difli- 
culties and objections which require a fuller discussion. In order to 
remove these difficulties and answer these objections, we must, with 
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the aid of Mr. Fisher’s work, go more deeply into the question, and 
we shall then find that, by means of some of the most refined 
inquiries of modern physicists, we are able to obtain so much addi- 
tional information as to the peculiarities of the crust and of the sub- 
stratum, that most, if not all, of the alleged difficulties will be found 
to disappear. 

It is well known that mountains attract the plumb-line, and thus 
render latitudes determined by its means, or by a spirit or mercurial 
level, inaccurate in their vicinity. During the trigonometrical 
survey of India the amount of this error was carefully determined 
in several localities near mountains, but a discrepancy appeared. 
When the mass of the Himalayas was estimated and its attrac- 
tion calculated, it was found to be more than the observed attrac- 
tion. The same thing had occurred in the original experiment by 
Maskelyne at Schehallion in Scotland; and a similar deficiency 
in the error produced was noticed by Petit in the case of the 
Pyrenees. Many attempts were made to explain the discrepancy, 
but that which was advanced by the late Sir G. B. Airy seems best 
to account for all the phenomena, and is that adopted by Mr. Fisher. 
It is, that every mountain mass on a continent has a much larger mass 
projecting beneath the crust into the liquid substratum, exactly as 
an iceberg has a larger mass under the water than above it. Sir G. 
B. Airy argued that, whether the crust were ten miles or a hundred 
miles thick, it could not bear the weight of such a mass as the 
Himalayan and Tibetan plateaus without breaking from bottom to 
top, and receiving support by partially sinking into the liquid mass. 
The best experiments show that the proportionate densities of most 
rocks in a solid and a liquid state are approximately as ice is to 
water, and thus no mountain masses can be formed, whether by 
lateral pressure or other agency, without a corresponding protube- 
rance forming below to keep the crust in equilibrium. It is this 
displacement of the denser substratum by the less dense “roots of 
the mountains” that leads to the total attraction of such mountains 
being less than they otherwise would be. In our author’s words— 
“the roots of the mountains can be felt by means of the plumb- 
line.”’ 

Still more important and interesting are the revelations afforded 
by the pendulum, since they not only support the interpretation 
of the plumb-line experiments above given, but furnish additional 
material for estimating the varying thicknesses and densities of the 
earth’s crust. The rate of vibration of a pendulum of constant 
length depends upon the force of gravity at the place, and thus 
variations in that force can be determined with considerable 
accuracy. Taking the number of vibrations in a day of a seconds 
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pendulum at the equator and at the sea-level as 86,400, the number 
of vibrations at any other latitude can be calculated on the theory that 
the earth is a perfect spheroid of revolution ; and geodetic observa- 
tions show that it has such a form. At any elevated station, whether 
on an isolated mountain or on an extensive plateau, the pendulum 
will vibrate more slowly on account of its greater distance from the 
centre of gravity of the earth, while it would vibrate more quickly 
on account of the additional attraction of the elevated mass imme- 
diately beneath and around it. These effects can be calculated, and 
the balance of the two, applied to the normal rate for the latitude, 
will give the theoretical rate due to the position and altitude of the 
station. Experiments were made at more than twenty stations in 
India, varying from the sea-level to over 15,000 feet above it, and at 
all the higher stations there was a deficiency of the observed from the 
calculated number of vibrations of from one to twenty-four vibra- 
tions in the twenty-four hours. In such delicate observations there 
were of course some irregularities, but the fact of a greater deficiency 
at the higher levels came out very clearly, and could be explained 
only by a deficiency of subterranean density due to the roots of the 
mountains displacing a denser substratum, as in the case of the 
plumb-line experiments. 

Before leaving this subject of the ‘roots of mountains,” it will 
be well to refer to a remarkable corroboration of their actual exist- 
ence by evidence of a quite different kind. It has already been 
pointed out that the rate of increase of underground temperature 
would, if continued downwards till the heat equalled the melting 
point of rock, give a mean thickness of the crust of about twenty 
miles. But in places where the crust is so much thicker, as it is 
supposed to be under mountains, the rate of increase should be much 
less, because the lower level of the crust in contact with the liquid 
substratum must always be at about the same temperature—that of 
melting rock. This is found to be the case; the rate of increase at 
the St. Gothard tunnel, where the observations were most complete, 
being 1° F. in eighty-eight feet, and the corresponding thickness of 
the crust thirty-seven miles. This is certainly a remarkable con- 
firmation of the other observations, and of the theory of mountains 
being supported in approximate equilibrium by means of vast pro- 
tuberances into the liquid substratum beneath. 

The general result of the whole series of experiments with the 
pendulum shows that gravity is normal at the sea-level both over 
land and sea, and thus proves that the surface of the globe is ina 
state of equilibrium. The measures of the force of gravity over the 
oceans have been necessarily taken on islands, and have led to a 
curious discovery. The pendulum experiments on oceanic islands 
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such as the Galapagos, Ascension, St. Helena, Bourbon, Guam, and 
others, all show an increase in the force of gravity, which, on the 
average, is very nearly accounted for by the subaqueous mass of land 
displacing water of less than half the density of rock. Hence it is con- 
cluded that these islands or island-mountains do not have “roots” as 
do those on continents; and the same thing occurs with isolated volea- 
noes on continents, the attraction of Fujisan in Japan being exactly 
that due to its own bulk unaffected by the presence of “ roots” 
projecting into the substratum. This is explained by the fact that 
yoleanic mountains are not produced by compression forcing the 
crust both downwards and upwards, as other mountain masses are 
supposed to have been produced, but are mere heaps of materials 
derived either from the crust or the substratum, and probably drawn 
from a considerable area. Hence they are balanced not by “ roots” 
projecting immediately below them, but by a slight depression or 
sagging of the crust over a wide area, and thus having little effect 
on the rate of the pendulum. In the case of the Falkland Islands, 
however, the force of gravity is less than it ought to be, and this 
exception affords an interesting confirmation of the general theory. 
For these are not volcanic, but are true continental islands, forming 
the outer margin of the old continent of South America though now 
350 miles from land; and thus, being surrounded by water instead 
of by much heavier land, the force of gravity is somewhat reduced, 
water having here replaced a denser mass of land. 

We now come to the more special researches of Mr. Fisher, which 
throw so much light on the hitherto unexplained phenomena of 
volcanoes. By means of some recent experiments on the melting- 
point and specific heat of rocks, made at his suggestion, he arrives 
at the conclusion that the average thickness of the earth’s crust on 
lands near the sea-level is only about 18 miles. Its density is 
estimated at 2°68, water being 1, and the density of the liquid 
substratum at 2°96.1 With these new data it appears that if the 
melted substratum were an inert mass it would have cooled at such a 
rate that the crust would have attained its present thickness in about 
eight million years. But geologists are almost unanimously of opinion 
that any such period as this is absurdly too small, and that to account 
for' the phenomena presented by the known series of rocks and their 
included organic remains, the very least time that must be allowed is 
one hundred million years. The conclusion Mr. Fisher draws from 
this discrepancy is, that the substratum is not inert but energetic, that 
is, that it is in a state of movement or circulation, convection currents 
continually bringing up fresh heat from below and thus preventing 
the crust from solidifying so rapidly as if there were no such 


(1) For these conclusions see the Appendix to Physics of the Earth’s Crust. 
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currents. A cause of such currents is found in the friction produced 
by tidal action in the liquid mass, which Professor George Darwin 
has shown to be very great, and to be at a maximum in the central 
portions.” 

Gravity having approximately its normal value all over the globe 
at the sea-level, it is evident that there must be some denser matter 
under the oceans to make up for the much less density of the water, | 
which is at least three miles deep on the average. A very refined 
mathematical investigation shows that this can only be brought about 
by the sub-oceanic crust being both thinner and denser than under 
the continents, the denser portion being the upper layer. This distri. J 
bution of matter may, it is supposed, be due to extensive outflows 
of heavy basalt over the original depressions forming the ocean floors, § 
at some early period of their history. Z 

The physical constitution of the liquid matter forming the sub- 
stratum is the next point to be considered, and is one of the highest 
importance, since it is evidently what determines both volcanic 
action and a large portion of the disturbances to which the crust is 
subject. Many geologists are of opinion that the phenomena of § 
volcanic action can only be explained on the supposition that the [ 
molten matter forming the interior of the globe holds in solution 
enormous quantities of water-vapour and other gases; and there is 
ample evidence that melted lavas and slags do contain such gases, 
which they give out on becoming solid. Thus Mr. Scrope, in his § 
great work on Volcanoes, says :— ; 

‘‘There unquestionably exists within and below volcanic vents, a body of 
lava of unknown dimensions, permanently liquid at an intense temperature, 
and continually traversed by successive volumes of some aeriform fluid, which | 


escape from its surface—thus presenting all the appearance of a liquid in con- | 
stant ebullition.” 5 


And again :— 


“Tf any doubt should suggest itself, whether this fluid is actually generated 
within the lava, or only rises through it, having its origin in some other | 
manner, it must be dispelled by the evidence afforded in the extremely vesicular 
or cellular structure of very many erupted lavas, not merely near the surface, jj 
but throughout the mass, showing that the aeriform fluid in these cases certainly ff 
developed itself interstitially in every part.” 


Professor Judd, in his volume on the same subject, shows that the 
presence of these gases in lava is in accordance with Henry’s lav, 
that liquids are able to absorb gases to an amount proportioned to 
the pressure they are under, and with the fact that molten substances 
do actually absorb large quantities of gases. He says :— 


‘‘ Silver in a state of fusion is able to absorb 22 times its volume of 


(2) This is pointed out in a paper by Mr. Fisher of a later date than his volume ff 
above referred to; in Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc., 1892. 
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oxygen gas. When the metal is allowed to cool this gas is given off, and if 
the cooling takes place suddenly a crust is formed on the surface, and the 
phenomenon known as the spitting of silver is exhibited. Sometimes during 
this operation miniature cones and lava-streams are formed on the surface of 
the cooling mass, which present a striking resemblance to those formed on « 
grand scale on the surface of the globe. The researches of Troost and others 
haye shown that molten iron and steel possess the property of absorbing con- 
siderable quantities of oxygen, hydrogen, carbonic acid, and carbonic oxide, 
and that these gases are given off when either the temperature or the pressure 
is diminished. . . . Von Hochstetter has shown that when molten sulphur is 
exposed toa temperature of 262° Fahrenheit, and a pressure of two or three 
atmospheres, in the presence of steam, it is found that the sulphur absorbs a 
considerable quantity of water, which is given off again with great violence 
from the mass as it undergoes solidification. The hardened crust which forms 
on the surface of the sulphur is agitated and fissured, miniature cones and 
lavya-streams being formed upon it, which have a striking resemblance to the 
grander phenomena of the same kind exhibited upon the crust of the globe.””" 

He then goes on to show that the enormous quantity of steam and 
other gases given off during volcanic action and from flowing lava- 
streams, can only be accounted for by supposing that the molten 
rock from which they are derived contains these gases to an amount 
equal to many times their volume; and that the same fact is indi- 
cated by the liquefied gases that are found in the cavities of the 
erystals of volcanic products which have consolidated under great 
pressure, such as granites, porphyries, and other rocks of allied 
nature. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt as to the fact of the liquid sub- 
stratum containing in its substance an enormous quantity of gases, 
the principal being water-vapour, but how the gases came there is 
less certain; nor does it materially concern us. Some think that 
these gases have been largely derived from sea-water, which has 
found its way by percolation to the heated interior; but there are 
many difficulties in this view. Others, with whom is Mr. Fisher, 
think that they form an essential constituent of the primeval globe, 
and that, instead of being derived from the ocean, it is more pro- 
bable that the oceun itself has been derived from the vapours which 
have been always escaping from the interior. Leaving this question 
as one of comparatively little importance for the present discussion, 
we have now to point out how the facts, that the fluid substratum 
is saturated with water-vapour and other gases, and is also subject to 
convection-currents continually bringing superheated matter up to the 
lower surface of the crust, enable us to explain the special difficulties 
alluded to in the early portion of this article. 

The first of these difficulties is, that neighbouring volcanoes of very 
different heights act quite independently, a fact which is supposed to 
be inconsistent with the idea that both are in connection with the 
same molten interior. It seems, however, to have been assumed 


(1) International Scientific Series, vol. xxxv., ‘* Volcanoes,’’ p. 355. 
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that a mere fissure or other aperture extending from the surface to 
the substratum, or from the substratum to the surface, would neces. 
sarily be followed by an outflow of lava, even though the opening 
terminated at the summit of a mountain many thousand feet above 
the sea level. But it is evident that on the theory of a molten 
interior, with a crust of somewhat less specific gravity resting upon 
it in hydrostatic equilibrium, nothing of the kind would happen, f 
When a hole is bored through an extensive ice-field, whether J 
on a lake or in the Arctic Ocean, the water does not spout up 
through the aperture, but merely rises to the same level as it would | 
reach on the sides of a detached block of floating ice, or on the outer § 
margin of the ice-field itself. The facts that the fluid on which the [J 
crust of the earth rests is intensely heated, and that the crust is con- fj 
tinuous over its whole surface, can make no difference in the | 
behaviour of the fluid and the solid, so as to cause the molten rock 
to rise with great violence thousands of feet above its mean level 
whenever an aperture is made ; and this is the more certain when 
we take account of the fact, which may now be taken as established, 
that the crust floats on the fluid interior, and that it is so thin and § 
weak, comparatively speaking, that it cannot resist a strain equal to | 
its own weight, but must bend or fracture so as to keep every part in 
approximate hydrostatic equilibrium, Volcanic action, especially 
continuous and permanent volcanic action like that of Stromboli 
and Kilauea, cannot, therefore, be explained by the mere existence 
of a thin crust and a molten interior ; but it is well explained by the ff 
presence in the molten mass of vast quantities of gases existing 
under enormous pressure, ‘and ready to escape with tremendous § 
force whenever that pressure is greatly diminished, and the molten 
material that contains it lowered in temperature. : 
Let us now endeavour to trace what will happen when a fissure is J 
opened gradually from below upwards till it reaches the surface. f 
Owing to hydrostatic pressure the fluid will rise in the fissure, and 
in doing so will be subject to some cooling and diminution of pres- 
sure, which, as we have seen, will lead to a liberation of some of the 
contained gas. The pressure of this gas will aid in extending the 
fissure, and the liquid will continue to rise till it reaches the level of 
hydrostatic equilibrium, which would be somewhere about two miles 
below the surface. But throughout the whole mass of the liquid in 
the fissure, and for some depth below the under surface of the crust, 
there would be a continual liberation of intensely heated gases. 
These would no doubt carry with them in their upward rush a por- 
tion of the liquid matter which had risen from below, but they would 
also, owing to their intensely heated condition, melt off some por- 
tions of the rocky walls of the fissure, and thus give to the ejected 
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yolcanic products a local character. We here see the explanation of 
the supposed difficulty of the individuality of neighbouring volcanoes 
and the diversity of their products, and also of the fact of an erup- 
tion of lava from the crater of a lofty mountain while the liquid lava 
of one close by, and thousands of feet lower, maintains its usual level. 
Kilauea we may suppose to owe its permanently molten lake to a 
siphon-like passage through which a constant flow of heated gases is 
maintained, and which suffices to keep its lava in permanent ebulli- 
tion; while the lofty Mauna Loa has its vent usually blocked up, and 
may owe its occasional eruptions to an accumulation of gases in some 
deep-seated cavities which, at long intervals, become sufficiently 
powerful to burst away the obstacle and pour out a quantity of 
melted material derived from the sides of the channels through 
which they make their way upward. 

The phenomena presented by the crater of Kilauea, where an 
extensive lava-lake remains in a constant state of ebullition while 
keeping approximateiy the same level, can only be explained by the 
upward percolation of heated gases in moderate and tolerably uniform 
streams, sufficient to keep up the melting temperature of the lava; 
while occasional more powerful outbursts throw up jets or waves of 
the molten matter, or sometimes break up the crust that has formed 
over portions of the lake. Here, evidently, there is no eruption in 
the ordinary sense, no fresh matter is being brought up from below, 
but only fresh supplies of intensely heated gases sufficient to keep 
the lava permanently liquid, and to produce the jets, waves, and 
fountains of lava, and the strange surging, swirling, and wallowing 
motions of the molten mass, so well described by Miss Bird, Lord 
George Campbell, and other competent observers. 


The sketch now given of Mr. Fisher’s investigations as to the 
nature of the molten interior of the earth and of the crust which 
overlays it, only covers a small portion of the ground traversed in 
his work. He there deals also with the more difficult questions of 


the stresses produced by the contraction of the cooling earth, and 





the various theories that have been suggested to explain the great 
inequalities of its surface. The origin of the great oceanic depres- 
sions and of the vast mountain masses that everywhere diversify the 
continental areas, and the causes that have produced the compression, 
upheaval, folding and crumpling of the rocks at every period of 
geological history, are all discussed, and some light is thrown upon 
these confessedly obscure and very difficult problems. 

But whatever doubts may still exist as to the exact causes of these 
last-named phenomena do not apply to those to which the present 
article is mainly devoted. So many distinct but converging lines of 
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evidence indicate the existence of a molten substratum holding in 
solution, in accordance with well-known physical laws, great quan. 
tities of steam and other gases, and show that the crust covering it is, 
very thin one—while the hypothesis of such a substratum and thi 
floating crust so well explains the curious phenomena of great masses 
of strata thousands of feet thick yet from top to bottom bearing 


indications of having been deposited in shallow water, and the m@ 
less singular fact of a corresponding recent subsidence in all great § 


river-deltas, and also clears up so many difficulties in the modes of 


voleanic action and the diversity of volcanic products—that we ca J 


hardly doubt the correctness of the hypothesis. And though at firs § 


sight the idea of our being separated by a thickness of only eighteen 


miles of rock from a layer of molten lava of unknown depth may jj 
appear somewhat alarming, yet the very tenuity and fragility of the i 


crust may itself be a source both of safety and of utility. Whik§ 
sufficiently thick to secure us from any injurious or even perceptible J 


effects of internal heat, except in voleanic or earthquake areas, it yet 
gives us the possibility and even the promise of an inexhaustible 


source of heat and power at such a moderate distance that we may 9} 


some day be able to utilise it. On the other hand, the thin crust 


so readily and constantly adjusts itself to all the alternations o 


strain and pressure to which it may be exposed, that we ar 


thereby secured from the occurrence of vast cataclysms capable of 
endangering the existence of any considerable portion of our race. fj 
A solid earth might, possibly, not be so safe and stable as is Ou & 
Molten Globe. 


ALFRED R, WALLACE. 
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MR. MORLEY’S TASK IN IRELAND. 


Mr. Moriey came to Ireland with the powers of a Cromwell; but 
he is a Cromwell with a Royalist army. Without his majority at 
Newcastle at his back, he would have had every major official, and 
most of the minor officials, around him directing operations upon the 
calculation that he would be overthrown in six months. The shout 
of “Fair play!” from the Newcastle democracy has rendered them 
cautious and complaisant; but they regard Mr. Morley’s apparition 


1) at the Castle with the same feelings with which ancient retainers 


would regard Cromwell’s top-boots in a Cavalier drawing-room. They 
simply keep their maledictions under their breath. Why not purge 
the public service, then, of such servants? Is not the work of 
“clearing out the Castle ” the very job Mr. Morley has come to per- 
form? There was just one sound Home Rule official whom the 
Tories found at the Castle. Their Chief Secretary’s first task was 
to transport him to the Colonies. Why not begin by sending Sir 
West Ridgway back to Afghanistan, and by putting some man in his 
place who does not believe the policy of his chief to mean treason 
and red ruin? But that is just where the difficulty comes in. It is 
easy for a Tory Chief Secretary to find Sir West Ridgways by the 
score; but where is Mr. Morley to look for his Sir Robert Hamil- 
tons? The Irish Tories are incorrigible. The old Presbyterian 
Liberals of the North, who are longing for place ; who were all but as 
complete pariahs as the Nationalists; who, by-and-by, when the 
Home Rule Bill is passed, will make invaluable administrators, 
remain, and will remain, hostile to Home Rule so long as it is not 
quite certain to be carried. Mr. Morley cannot depend upon the 
minority to help bim with good candidates. Still less can he look 
to the Nationalist majority. There would be no difficulty in picking 
out Nationalists competent to administer the Castle departments as 
uprightly and well as they have upon the whole administered the 
affairs of the city corporations and poor-law boards. But a Nation- 
alist will no more enter Dublin Castle until an Irish Government 
possesses the keys than he will go by choice to reside in a cholera 
hospital. Even with a Home Rule Chief Secretary at the helm, the 
place is in quarantine. The Irish public have the same sort of sym- 
pathy for Mr. Morley as for a gallant surgeon who embarks in a plague- 
stricken hulk all alone. The perversity of Nationalists in crying out 
against existing Castle officials and declining to supply better ones, 
is the theme of considerable and amusingly contradictory remark. 
Our Redmondite friends, whenever they are particularly hard up for 
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any intelligible charge against us, affect to talk of the Irish party 
as place-hunters; while Mr. Stead inveighs in strong terms against 
Mr. Sexton for declining to be Chief Secretary, and suspects there js 
something sinister in the self-denying ordinance observed by the 
Irish party. The Redmondites, of course, only use the term “ place- 
hunters ’’ because it is less ridiculous than ‘“ seceders,” as applied to 
a party of seventy-one by a party of nine. They are quite well aware 
that the members of the Irish party have no notion of accepting § 
office under any English Government of Ireland. Outsiders have § 
more difficulty in understanding why Nationalists should not either § 
take up the official burden themselves or cease prating against | 
officialdom. I am not sure there would be much use in trying to 9 
explain our position in this respect. It is one of those cosas dd 
Irlande which are as evident to us as the greenness of our fields, 
but which are nevertheless puzzling to our best friends across the 
Channel, and which are, indeed, themselves unanswerable arguments 
for Home Rule. Suffice it to say that the Nationalist determination 
to steer clear of office-seeking does not cover any deep plot against 
the integrity of the Empire. 

The fact stands, however, that Mr. Morley has nothing better 
than criticism of his officials to expect from the Nationalists, and 
nothing better. to expect from most of those officials than the sort of 
complaisance associated with regard for one’s bread-and-butter. He 
has also the disadvantage of his good qualities. Mr. Balfour had 
impressed every official, from the highest to the lowest, with the 
conviction that, no matter how he sinned from overzeal, he had only 
to sin strongly to be promoted by leaps and bounds during Mr. 
Balfour’s tenure of office, and provided with a luxurious place of 
retreat on any change of Government. The history of Mr. Cecil 
toche’s progress from a Liberal-Unionist lecturership to a Fishery 
Inspectorship can be read by the meanest official understanding. 
Your Irish removable believes Mr. Morley to be a philosopher, and 
therefore a fool, who will concern himself more about being scrupu- 
lously just to his enemies than about promoting his friends. Tle 
showed the teeth of a lion at Newcastle, and they have no notion 
of testing the sharpness of those teeth by any open revolt; on the 
contrary, they all take care to feed the noble animal industriously 
with those cates of dispassionate attention to business which they 
believe will best impress a strong lover of even justice ; but they 
have the comfortable feeling that the lion is barred safely into 
an official cage, of which all the keys are in the pockets of sound 
Unionists. Mr. Morley’s contingent in the Irish Privy Council is 
as small as in the House of Lords. It must have taken some whipping 
up to get together a quorum of three to sign the proclamation suspend- 
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ing the Coercion Act. Let him suggest a new departure to the 
Local Government Board, to the Board of Public Works, to the 
General Prisons Board—he will find himself in a minority of one. 
Does he aim at creating popular confidence in the Land Commission 
Oourt—Mr. Wrench and friends are there to do him battle, vizors 
down, placed beyond the criticism of Parliament, by the care of 
Mr. Balfour, upon the everlasting eminence of the Civil List. Any 
sub-commissioners who had the misfortune to inspire public confi- 
dence have been ruthlessly sent to the rightabout. Has he any 
feeling that the Congested Districts Board is fooling with its million 
and a half of Irish money, and ought to do something practical to 
help the congested population to the sheep-farms vacant round about 
them, the Congested Districts Board retort that Mr. Balfour has 
secured them a twenty years’ tenure of office by Act of Parliament, 
and in a civil manner give the Home Rule Chief Secretary what the 
French call a foot of nose. Let him require a removable magistrate 
or @ police officer in some critical hour and spot—he has to summon 
a few dozen hostile officials before him, and by some rapid process of 
anthropometry pick out the man who is least likely to facilitate a riot, 
or who was least implicated in the transactions of the old “ don’t- 
hesitate-to-shoot ’’ days. As likely as not, the man of his choice may, 
nevertheless, be one against whom a coroner’s verdict of wilful 
murder stands uninvestigated. Where isthe remedy? There are 
six or eight great officials—the Under-Secretary, the Assistant 
Under-Secretary, the Inspector-General of Constabulary, and the 
Divisional Commissioners especially—who are the Chief Secretary’s 


4 eyes and arms. Unless he can discover half a dozen real auxiliaries 


for these great posts, it is difficult to see how he can direct the course 
of events in Ireland any better than an armless man could drive a 
four-in-hand. Yet it is easy to imagine Mr. Morley in the sombre 
gloom of Dublin Castle cudgelling his brain for the names of even 
half a dozen. 

This might well be an insuperable difficulty, were it not that the 
difficulty is understood by the Irish people. Mr. Morley has not 
come to show that an Englishman can govern Ireland satisfactorily. 
He is gaining bitter experience in his own person that, with the best 
will in the world, the thing is impossible. He is simply adminis- 
tering in an interregnum. The Irish people are shrewd enough to 
see that they must be content with an honest man’s best efforts, 
without demanding miracles, if the interregnum is not to end by re- 
establishing the Castle instead of clearing it out. A considerable 
section of the officials, too, are shrewd enough to understand that a 
philosopher with the grit of Newcastle in him may be more than a 
match for the tricks of a provincial circumlocution office, and they 
will shape their conduct accordingly. 
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Moreover, the crass folly of the landlords in attempting to provide 
a lively winter for Mr. Morley has had an excellent effect in teach. 
ing the Irish people to make a liberal allowance for his difficulties, 
The landlords were, to use an American phrase, too previous. They 
had a famous opportunity. Mr. Morley’s first winter in Ireland is 
unluckily the worst season of the decade. The Hon. Charles Nugent, 
when he remarked, after the great fair of: Ballinasloe, “ There is no 
use in publishing our misfortunes ; there is almost no price for 
cattle,’ spoke the universal language of cabin and hall; and to the 
disaster of cattle selling at cost price there is added the ruin wrought 
by a harvest-month of daily rains and floods. It took Mr. Bulfour 
more than a million of Imperial money two years ago to cure a 
distress not one-fourth so extended. The landlords had only to wait, 
and there would have been trouble enough for the Government in 
the course of nature. But they had held back so long to oblige 
Mr. Balfour, that they could not resist the temptation to rush into the 
fray with their eviction-notices, and help to make the Home Rule 
Government of Ireland a hell upon earth. The Committee of the 
Landlords’ Convention assure us that the statement ‘that the Irish 
landlords have resolved on instituting ejectment proceedings to 
embarrass the present Government, which they desisted from 
enforcing during the régime of the late Government” is utterly 
untrue. But the accusation was not that they met to pass a formal 
resolution declaring war on Mr. Morley; it was that they com- 
menced the war and are in the thick of it. In the paper which 
contains the diplomatic note from the Landlords’ Convention appears 
also the following :— 


**Mr,. Arthur Langford, landlord of the Rowles property, served eviction- 


made-easy notices on nine of his tenantry some years ago. He did not issue | 
summonses or seek to recover possession. He has now, however, served sum- § 


monses for possession on the nine tenants, whom he had converted into care- 
tukers.” 


Why did not Mr. Langford summon the Crowbar Brigade before 
the General Election? The proofs are as thick as blackberries that 
the legal proceedings which the landlords pretermitted so long as 
the fate of the Coercion Government was in doubt are being 
rigorously threatened now when the tenants have a tenfold claim 
to consideration. If the evictions which were proceeding merrily 
last month have been to some extent checked, it is simply because 
landlord zeal has overreached itself, and has both put the tenantry 
upon their guard against temptations to disturbance, and startled 
the British public with a discovery of the true character of Mr. 
Balfour’s eviction policy. Mr. Balfour had managed to soothe the 
British elector into the belief that actual evictions were decreasing 
to vanishing-point. We warned all concerned in vain that eviction- 
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notices under the seventh clause of the Act of 1887 were accumu- 
lating at the rate of five thousand a year, and that it would depend 
upon the landlords’ convenience at what date all the five thousands 
might be, without further ceremony, cast upon the roadside. The 
British elector now realizes to his horror that the result of Mr. 
Balfour’s silent system is, that there are at least twenty thousand, 
and probably thirty thousand, Irish farmers who are no longer 
tenants, but only caretakers, and who, upon a magistrate’s order, 
might be left homeless and landless at seven days’ notice. 

The landlord zealots who brought us face to face with such a 
contingency have unconsciously helped to keep the public peace. 
The average Briton is no more in the humour to stand thousands of 
eviction scenes than the average Irishman wants to make the Home 
Rule Government of Ireland a turbulent one. Accordingly there 
have been symptoms of a more moderate spirit among the diplomatic 
section of the landlords. The nobleman who owns the country for 
many miles around where I write—who draws £20,000 a year out 
of a specially distressful region, and never lays his eyes upon his 
estate—last month served rent-processes broadcast. I am told he 
has just intimated to the tenants that he will not press for the rent 
until Christmas if they will pay at once the costs of the legal proceed- 
ings taken against them. What an epitome of Irish landlord wisdom ! 
A demand is made which it is now admitted it was unwise to make, 
and the tenants who cannot pay rent are asked to pay law costs for 
the landlord’s blunder. But it is an eloquent hint that landlords of 
the less needy type have come to see that any attempt to carry things 
with too high a hand in Ireland this winter might prove even more 
embarrassing for the landlords’ cause than for Mr. Morley. It is 
possible, therefore, that the very difficulties and the appalling dangers, 
both to landlords and tenants, of the situation in Ireland this winter 
may be the best allies of a Government whose business is peace. 

Then, one of the advantages of the Evicted Tenants’ Commission 
is that it to a great extent removes the agrarian conflict from the 
scenes of battering-ram operations and moonlight outrages to the 
judicial atmosphere of a High Court of Appeal. The tenantry’s 
feelings upon the subject may be summed up thus: If the landlords 
are wise enough to show a conciliatory spirit, well and good; if they 
shirk investigation, they are broken; if they challenge it, they will 
be broken all the worse. The landlords, for their part, are in a state » 
of miserable irresolution between the desire to run away from the 
Commission and the terror of public opinion if they do. They now 
demand that its sitting shall be secret, and that they shall have 
liberty to obstruct it at will. They have been more or less shamed 
out of the attitude of defiant high-and-mightiness taken up for 
them by the Times in relation to Sir James Mathew’s Commission. 
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They . prea ccising it, as upon one pretext or another 
they will by-and-by shrink from facing it, having the deadly 
at their hearts that investigation has invariably proved 
the Irish landlords to be in the wrong. While Sir James Mathew’s 
eye is upon them, those who are only meditating eviction will possibly 
be circumspect.. Those who may be inclined to reject summarily all 
applications for reductions of rent this ruinous winter will remember 
that the result of similar action in 1886 was that the Tory Govern- 
ment next session suspended the judicial rents for three years. They 
will hesitate before driving a Liberal Government to do likewise. 
The difficulty of getting through the winter without an explosion, 
in face of hostile landlords, sullen officials, and the population strug- 
gling for bare life against an agricultural crisis which dismays 
the stoutest hearts is, after all, only the initial difficulty. “If it is 
so hard to bind the country to the peace for three months,” cry the 
croakers, “ how is your majority of thirty-eight going to frame in a 
few months a permanent Constitution for an island where you have 
not merely a Belfast minority bombarding you from one extreme, 
but a Dublin minority opening fire from the opposite extreme ?” 
The task és a formidable task. Nothing short of genius and a noble 
enthusiasm for peace between the two islands will be equal to it. 
To the men whose policy of ascendency has had a trial of centuries, 
and produced nothing better than ages of civil war, suppressed or 
overt, may be conceded the proud satisfaction of knowing that the 
undoing of their work is no child’s-play, and that the Government 
which has to pass a Home Rule Bill has a harder road to travel than 
a Government which had only to pass a Coercion Bill. It is because 
the task is heroically hard that it has become necessary to confront 
it. To Englishmen whose opinions about Ireland are still in a state 
of fluidity the wars of the Shamrock and Ivy between two bodies of 
Trish Nationalists must be a grievous stumbling-block. It is some- 
‘times forgotten that Irish Nationalists have only fallen out at all, 
because a majority of seven-eighths of them were willing to sacri- 
fice even’ Mr. Parnell’s leadership rather than follow him in tearing 
up the compact of peace between the two democracies. Englishmen 
would do well to bear in mind also that the only news their papers 
print from Ireland is sensational and, generally, mischief-making 
news. For ten years all they read of the Land League revolution 
was that a voice cried, “Shoot them!” in the course of a public 
meeting, or that a cow was mutilate by some Hibernian Jack-the- 
Ripper. The readers of the Zimes are at present entertained with 
verbatim reports of every insensate word said by every insignificant 
Dissentient in the country; the more insensate the word, and the 
more insignificant the man, the more liberally the Times’ space is 
lavished for their fame. How is the busy British reader to bethink 
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chet al this is a ridiculous travesty of the public opinion of a 


. n. twenty-five out of whose thirty-two counties Redmondism 
) more effective following than Theosophy in the British 
_ The great counties of Wexford, Cork, and Tipperary— 
st the focus of the Insurrection of ’98, and the.two others the 
and strongholds of the Fenian movement—are so com- 


ly with us that, in ten out of their thirteen constituencies, no 


» candidate appeared at all, and in the three they fought 

» ridiculously worsted. The correspondents of the English 
live i in Dublin, and, among vast. masses of the Dublin work- 
feeling, that Mr. Parnell was not.so much wrongly displaced. 
sed in the wrong way, unquestionably bears all before it 
oment. Capitals are strangely often at opposite poles from 
atries in such matters. M. Yves Guyot was almost the 
EMealengist deputy returned by Paris at the General 
iat which France effaced Boulanger. Dublin did not return 
ist member until 1885. That was not the fault of the 


otking masses, who were always intensely Nationalist; but the 
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airy cannot forbear smiling at the Dublin Town Councillors who 


ane 


on to instructing Cork and Tipperary how to deal with 
th Lords Lieutenant in the high heroic way. 
© respect, the most hopeless feature of our domestic quarrel 


at it. has no substantial cause which can be comprehended and 


but is an affair of personal feeling. But this also has its 
. The personal ill-feeling does not extend to Mr. Morley. 


fet things said in the heat of Committee Room No. 15, where 


iggle was, in the nature of things, as fierce as one with guns 
tels on a Parisian barricade, are at the bottom of whatever 
aent still survives against the victors. Mr. Morley’s way of 


n g with the last tragic passages of Mr. Parnell’s great life was 


hetic, and even tender. He is known to have co-operated 


fely in the endeavour to save him by reconciling him to the step 


h his own councillors without exception favoured. A Dublin 
may be induced: to cross Mr. Morley’s policy, but will not be 


y brought to think evil of him. 


moment our opponents cease to appeal to the feeling of 
w for Mr. Parnell’s fate—which all honest Irish hearts share to 
L as ardently as they—and come to state what practical 

of policy they have to show for their separate existence, 


usubstantiality of the Redmondite feud as.a factor in practical 
ies becomes at once apparent., The English Tory grows chilly over 


m Redmond’s Home Rule article in the Nineteenth Century, as 
cheers dried up in the House of Commons while Mr. Redmond 


ec that the Irish Parliament was to be “‘ a minor Parliament.” 


me Rule resolution arrived at the day after the anniversary 
ss 2 
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demonstration at Mr. Parnell’s grave was in substance one which, | 
presume, any meeting of English Home Rulers would accept asa 
commonplace. The Irish people are to have the control of an 
unarmed police, they are to have the appointment of their own 
judges and magistrates, they are to be at liberty to legislate upon 
the land question if the Imperial Parliament itself will not under. 
take an immediate and final settlement of the question. There is 
nothing new in that. It is as old as Boulogne. The only points 
contended for by Mr. Parnell, at Boulogne, were the above. He did 
not at all make any point as to the veto a condition of his retirement. 
He did not, of course, raise it in his suggestions to Mr. Gladstone 
prior to the Bill of 1886. The veto is a question rich in pedantic 
controversies and obstructive possibilities, but of little practical 
moment to two nations honestly determined upon reconciliation. 
The Colonial Secretary’s power of overhauling the affairs of Canadian 
and Australian colonies at will is the veto in the most objectionable 
form it could well assume; yet what Colonial Secretary’s office would 
be worth a week’s purchase if he proceeded to play Ossar over the 
elected representatives of Victoria or the Dominion? There is no 
difference in essence between the Liberals and the Irish Party, or 
between the Redmondites and either. The supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament is the admitted basis of all negotiation. The Imperial 
Parliament could not, if it would, divest itself of the power -of 
altering or recalling an Act of its own giving. Supremacy, yes; 
meddlesomeness, no. What we are entitled to have substantially 
ensured is that, so long as it acts within the range of its delegated 
or exempted powers, the Irish Parliament shall be free from meddle- 
someness or malicious interposition from Westminster by a majority 
which, for all we know, might be a majority led by Mr. Balfour 
That is obviously a requirement as necessary to the comfort of the 
Imperial Parliament as to the dignity of the Irish Parliament, andis 
the first condition of the successful working of any Home Rule 
scheme at all. We do not believe statesmanship will have mor 
difficulty in devising a sensible plan by which the Imperial and Irish 
Parliaments will move harmoniously together, each in its own circle, 
than has been found in grouping the forty-four American State—™ 
around Washington, or in keeping twenty ‘parliaments in healthy 7 
activity within the British Empire. If we decline to discuss this of ~ 
that particular plan pending the production of the Home Rule Bil,§ 


it is for the same reason for which we declined to join Mr. Chamber 
lain in demanding that details should be discussed clause by claw) 


before the General Election, namely, because premature and irre “¢ 
sponsible discussion of this kind, while the proposals of the respo-§ h 
sible Government are in preparation, suits the enemies of Hom§eh 
Rule and does not suit us. The important point is that, in matte 
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nce, as apart from form and pedantry, all Home Rulers 
reed that the Irish Parliament must have the full and honest 
magement of Irish affairs; and a vote against an honest Irish 
lament out of mere temper would be the extinction of Parnellism 
parliamentary force. 

At the same time, as one who has laboured all along, and at some 
tisk, for reconciliation, and who will never be a party to closing the 
or against reconciliation, I cannot avoid seeing that men are grow- 
power among our opponents in whose hands Mr. John Red- 
and his friends are only parliamentary chessmen—whose 

ord is “ No reconciliation !’’—and who propose to constitute 

ves a permanent element of opposition in Irish political life. 

I regret deeply, for the poison it spreads in social life, and the 

4 minds it leads astray ; but adversaries of Home Rule need 
2 ‘too hastily assume that a fixed division of opinion among Irish 
OM ists constitutes an argument in their favour. It, on the 
:. disposes of the old rooted suspicion that the Irish party 
a band of conspirators who would be able to wield an Irish 

ent without let or hindrance as a weapon for separation. It 
se add another minority to the Opposition benches on 
Green, and would in that way constitute an additional 

tee for the protection of minorities. The Orange minority 

the Ivy minority would club together in the Irish Parliament, 

: as they clubbed together in Cork last year, when they swapped a 
ndite mayoralty against an Orange shrievalty. For all prac- 
fighting purposes, the Extreme Right and the Extreme Left 
linked together through the country as effectively as the Tories 

‘nd Liberal Unionists pull together in Great Britain. The bogey 
: ‘ bogeys in Ulster is the fear of priestly dictation. The fiercest 
Mister bigot will not complain that he has not sufficiently ardent 
Bouthern Catholic allies now—paladins who are not content with 
ombating undue clerical influence, but contest the right of an Irish 

t even to give ordinary constitutional expression to opinions 

h happen to be the opinions also of five-sixths of the community. 

to the last degree painful and dangerous that, at so critical an 

t, we should have two minorities to contend against in place of 
But among misgoverned nations absolute unity is not often to 

had, even under the pressure of national emergency. There 

@ seven warring factions among the Greek insurgents when the 
mpatheti British frigates opened fire in Navarino Bay to give 

m freedom. If the Irish Opposition of the future is to move its 
votes of censure before there is an Irish Government to be censured, 
Wthat is simply one of the pains of self-government which Ireland will 
Wave to face slightly before her time, and which Ireland alone will 
we Rave any right to grumble about. The only polemics a democratic 
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country has any right to proscribe are those of the argumentum ai 
baculinum. So long as the Belfast minority or the Dublin minority ar 
content to observe the ordinary police regulations in their discussions, 
they have a right to speak, and hoot, and demonstrate to their liking, 
and to combine their forces together, whether for Cork municipal 
honours, or for a coalition ministry in the future, and in propor- 
tion to the common sense of their programme and the respect for their 
character will be their success with the electors. All that British Home 
Rulers have the right to demand is that the Irish people shall put 
forth a demand which is reasonable by a majority which is decisive, 
This they have done, in the teeth of unparalleled difficulties, by a 
more convincing verdict than any by which England ever voted 
Whig or Tory, or the United States supported Abraham Lincoln in 
the crisis of the slave war. High above the clamour of the two 
minorities put together stands the solid phalanx of the Irish 
Nationalist majority, most of them returned by majorities of thov- 
sands in South and North, and ready with an unmistakable pro- 
gramme, and an equally unmistakable determination to enforce it 
against all comers with patience, toleration, and self-control. That 
their programme is not one openly or covertly unfriendly to the 
British people has just been proved by an ordeal as cruel as ever 
tested the fidelity of Irish Nationalists. Our opponents’ last hope 
of a future lies in their prediction that belief in British faith will be 
ill-repaid. Time has only to falsify the prophets of evil, and Mr. 
Morley will find forces gathering at his back sufficiently intelligent, 
strong and stable, not merely to aid him in governing Ireland 
successfully through a troubled winter, but to take up the work 
from him under a native administration. He has a difficult task, but 
an unexampled opportunity. 


Wuaiam O’Brien. 





A FUTURE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH ART. 


Tr is now some two years ago since I ventured in a monthly Review 
to offer some suggestions on the subject of our modern school of 
painting in England. It was no doubt an act of great temerity on 
my part to venture in where critics alone are allowed to enter ; and 
Tshould have some hesitation in proceeding with a continuation of 
this-act of boldness did I not feel pretty sure that there are some 
feaders at least who will, to a considerable extent, agree with what 
T have to say. Obviously, it is not allowed to the artistic world of 
ucers to speak out boldly the convictions which are within them, 
lest the Brahmins of their craft should ostracise them for their 
Blasphemy ; while it is also certain that an atmosphere of general 
contentment with what is, so long as it pays, together with a not 
unnatural tendency to the formation of a Mutual Admiration Society, 
Will always deter the great body of artists from looking very far beyond 
the work which forms their environments. The public, too, are not 
unwilling to follow the artists and the critics who form such a happy 
family of self-contentment; hence it is that when a certain friend 
of many of my readers enters the lists with his sting-tipped pen to 
defend a new departure of his own conception in art, the art world 
is ablaze with the “gentle art of making quarrels,” rather than 
‘With an earnest desire to fathom the truth or error which lies either 
open or hidden, as the case may be, in the talented productions of 
him who lives under the egis of the golden butterfly. Candidly, I 
must confess that- if I were a country cousin who looked upon the 
Royal Academy and the Bond Street summer galleries as one of the 
great yearly sights of London which it was my duty to visit, I 
should be much puzzled to form any idea beforehand of the treat I 
had in store for me by reading the Gallery and Academy notices. 
“A charming composition, full of breadth and atmosphere,” as a 
phrase oft repeated, would convey little to my mind, any more than 
“a splendid original treatment of colour by one of our best artists.” 
As a fact, these best artists are so well known to us that we could 
tell them from their composition and scheme of colouring right 
ross a room—cows, by Cooper; rocks and sea, by Brett; fisher- 
Men and their accessories, by Hook; dramatic representations, by 
Orchardson, and so on. These things must be clear to the mind of 
the country cousins, even without a catalogue. 
_ Now, it is not my business to go through the works of our 
Academicians which saw the light last year for the first time. It 
Would be an ungrateful task for me to do so, for it was admitted on 
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all sides that there was not a single picture of first-class importance, 
not excepting the President’s “ The Sea shall give up her Dead,” or 
“The Garden of the Hesperides,” unless in the composition of the 
former picture it was intended to reproduce the very last stage of 
decadence in the closing period of the Italian school; while the 
latter might have been intended for a design for the ceiling of some 
public place of amusement. Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s picture of “ The 
Forge” was, however, excellent in every respect, while Mr. 
Orchardson’s ‘‘ Napoleon at St. Helena,’ and Mr. Leslie’s “ Rose 
Queen” were only creditable contributions to the “ All Alive” 
school, the school of Mr. Frith and many others, all of them 
natural descendants of Sir David Wilkie. This school is the now 
brother to the school of ‘‘ Eternal Sunshine,” with our old friends 
Messrs. Vicat Cole, Brett, David Murray, and so forth, as pro- 
phets. I should, however, like to make a suggestion to the hanging 
committee that the only way to do justice to these very clearly 
marked-out schools of art would be to give up placing, as was done 
last year, a blue of the bluest blue seas, by Mr. Henry Moore, which 
was very charming, by the side of a green of the greenest green 
pool, by Mr. Waterhouse. There should be a room for each class. 
The school of “‘ Eternal Sunshine”’ should have one room, the “ All 
Alive” school another. The presentation portraits of gentlemen no 
longer young who have graced the Church, the Bar, and City Cor- 
porations would share another with the ladies of various ages who 
wish to perpetuate either their dresses or their jewellery for their 
descendants. By this means we should be able to claim something 
distinctive for our artists, and everybody would at once know wher 
to go for the article he wished either to purchase or admire. 

An all-pervading thought presents itself as one goes through this 
wonderful assortment of ill-arranged, ill-composed conceptions of 
our yearly Academy, namely, the distressing way in which the rail- 
way rush and hurry over everything we do in life has eaten into the 
souls and minds of even our artists, who, in their quiet retired 
studios, one would have thought, had been mercifully spared this 
crushing influence, as the fine old monks of the Middle Ages were 
spared when they produced those lovely illuminated manuscripts, 
written as they were amidst the turbulence, the warfare, and the 
burnings and rapine of the wars of the Middle Ages, with its mer- 
cenary bands of freebooting soldiery, to whom nothing was sacred 
save the Church! Alas! there is nothing left sacred to us to-day. 
The artist of to-day is a bon bouryeois, or a gay bachelor. He has 
smart house, or a smart wife to keep going. He has to be a trader 
in the true sense of the word, and if he finds he has made a hit in 
one or other of the classes before mentioned, he must stick to it and 
go in for that in everything he does. One has said so much against 
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_ the modern schools of English painters, as they are to be seen year 
' after year at the Royal Academy, that it would hardly be supposed 
one had any respect for English art in any of its forms, and yet this 
‘jg not the case. Take the “ Minister’s Garden,” exhibited at last 
year’s Guildhall Exhibition by Cecil Lawson. Here is a picture of 
real power. Take Mr. Watts in his earlier days. Here is true 
originality and power of thought and concentration of purpose. 
Take Mr. Strudwick and his beautiful delicate conceptions of mediseval 
sanctity ; nothing can be more charming. Even Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
compositions (had he not had the misfortune to; have an English- 
man’s eye for “ reds,”) would have a dignity which none can gain- 
say. Again, how can we say that England with the work of 
De Wint, Old Crome, Constable, Stark, und many others, has not got 
afirm place in the history of art? Iam not going back to praise 
Gainsborough, Sir Joshua, and all his school, Lawrence included. 
Franz Hals—lately come into fashion—Vandyck, and, no doubt, Rem- 
brandt, beat them as portrait-painters from the more perfect grandiose 
character of their work, its greater dramatic power and rendering. 
And here I come to a suggestion which must bring down upon me 
the critics I have reviled. The dramatic character of art is its real 
test of endurance through the ages, Such was the character of the 
earliest Italian school, with its almost fanatical religious instincts, 
and herein lies its beauty to us unbelievers of the nineteenth 
century. There is its ever-enduring mysticism which charms, and 
its wealth of colour which remains. Come down later to the cinque- 
cento, und we have Tintoretto and Paul Veronese, Michael Angelo, 
and a whole host of wonderful men who were in every sense 
of the word naturalists. There was none of the “vile body” busi- 
ness about them. They loved proportion in women, they carried it 
into architecture and bronzes, they treated everything with the 
freest hand and the greatest boldness. Their men had muscles, and 
their women had legs, so that their art was the continued represen- 
tation of the glorification of the human body and all its attributes. 
Look at a group of modern Cook’s tourists, with their pinched little 
faces and undersized frames, looking up in ignorant wonderment at 
‘the grand ceiling of the Doge’s Palace, or gaping at some magnificent 
Rubens, while the personally conducting guide reads forth to them 
the valuable comments of Baedeker or Murray on these works. What 
a gulf there is between the fine old fighting and art-loving giant of 
the cinque-cento and the scientific pigmy of modern times! Think, 
as a parallel of this, of the wild unspoken tornado of Romance that 
' runs through your weak head, my reader, as you hear the last great 
scene of the Siegfried and the encyclopedia of human passion it calls 
forth, and then look at that demure little parson and his wife, or at 
that couple of honest shopkeepers, who are sitting there below you, 
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and who re-enact this great epic in their little country rectory, or 
their two-pair back in Blackfriars! Do not think I say all this 
to carp"at modern life. It is very good, and we want no better ; the 
nineteenth century was made for us, and we for the nineteenth 
century. I only draw this sketch to illustrate what I mean by the 
conception of Italian art as it existed in the sixteenth century, and 
to show how far we are from being able to reproduce its art feeling. 
Perhaps, as I say, this to some extent gives us the charm if we can 
only enter into the spirit. Look back also to medieval art in Ger- 
many through all these times. Look at Albert Diirer and at Matsys! 
Here again, as with the Italians, is real art in colour, in strength 
of purpose, in dramatic rendering of the simplest incidents. Thus 
we proceed to the Dutch school, who were the forefathers of our 
friends of the “ All Alive” school; but with what a difference! These 
men painted for nothing, and most of them hardly earned enough 
to keep the wolf from their doors. They sold their pictures to Dutch 
burghers and exposed them at country fairs. Yet every one of those 
men owe their marvellous excellence of perfection and finish, and 
their beautiful, soft, and velvety treatment of colour, to the endless 
pains and time they took over their work. Fancy how you would 
like to be able to give Peter de Hoogh, or Metzu, an order for a 
picture to-day, and what a fortune either could command! Sir J. 
Millais’s “‘ Chill October ” at six thousand guineas would not be in 
it! Fancy if De Witt could paint your portrait or Franz Hals! Still 
who knows if they would have been appreciated ; these men could 
not, perhaps, paint Worth dresses as they painted ladies in stiff Dutch 
lace caps, any more than Van der Heyden could have painted the 
Boulevard des Italiens,“or Hobbema the St. James’s Park, or Van- 
deelen the city griffin at Temple Bar. 

No! in these respects the world is unhinged, out of date ; we 
must turn elsewhere. We will skip over the period of the Louis 
Quatorze and the succeeding French schools, with their pretty and 
delicate formalism and petit maitre ideas of lovely decoration and 
design. It was an art constructed for a certain purpose, identified 
with a certain condition of society of which it formed an absolute 
part, so that with it it died. Rich men will buy Reisner and Gouthier 
furniture and Clodion terre cuite at fabulous prices as long as civili- 
sation lasts, as they will also buy Sévres porcelain, and Drouais and 
Greuze pictures; but all this has no place in the history of art from 
its grand or cramatic side. I cannot say much for the modern 
French school, with the one great exception of Millet, the painter 
and draughtsman. Corot has been reduced to the barrel-organ 
stage now that he has invaded the home of every millionaire in 
Chicago, while Daubigny and Rousseau always play second fiddle 


in this orchestra of sylvan music which comes to us from Fon- 
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4ainebleau, and which has now been driven up to prices by the 


‘aforesaid millionaires, throwing utterly into the shade the five-thou- 
sand pound tulip craze of the early part of this century in Holland. 
Poor men of Barbizon! they, too, died almost of starvation ; mil- 
lionaires and their purses not having combined at that time with 
Dame Fashion to make these honest souls happy. Of this school 
Millet was undoubtedly the prodigy, and his work will live when 
Barbizon is forgotten. Still it is not a pleasing form of drama. It 
reminds one of the Spanish school of Zurbaran, only from the natural- 
istic point of view. We want in these days something which will 
combine for us the beauty and delicacy of thought of the early 
Italian masterpieces, with something of the strength and solidity of 
the contemporaneous German, without too much of the religious 
fervour which we do not understand, and at the same time we want 
in our art a soupcon of the latter end of the nineteenth century. 

We have really exhausted the class of art which has come down 
tous from these old Dutchmen in landscape and subject painting from 
nature. We do not want to see our art degenerate into the impres- 
sionist school of easel sketches which have to be understood and 
interpreted by the public as each person decides for himself. The 
so-called impressionist French school can never build up a school of 
art for us to imitate. Their pictures, such as they are, can never 
outlive a generation; re-varnishing or re-lining them would be impos- 
sible; they are evanescent in their materials and transient in their 
effect. No school of composition, however, will ever live on compo- 
sition alone. Flaxman, for instance, with all his wealth of imitation 
of the ancient classic spirit, will never live in the history of art. 
There must be a distinctive school of colour. How is it that you 
can at once recognise the approximate period of an early work inde- 
pendent of any knowledge of the master? How is it also that you 
know at a glance a Velasquez, a Rubens, a Peter de Hoogh, a 
Vandyck, &c.? I take these names purposely, as none of these men 
in their finest work ever exhibited any tendency to artistic trick. It 
is most certainly the scheme of colour that you recognise, and of 
which your mind has registered the average impression, so that you 
can discriminate a Memling or a Mabuse at once from a Fra Barto- 
lommeo or a Crivelli. The German school of art was most magnificent 
in this. respect: their depth of tone and solidity of colour surpassed 
almost everything that has ever existed. In this matter of scheme of 
colour I have always believed that both the English and the French 
schools of historical art are pitiably behind. It is a question if 
the French, even in the Louis XIV. period, had ever any sense of 
dignity in colour, and in the days of the empire with David and 
Ingres they certainly were completely deficient in it. Our eigh- 
teenth-century English artists, both of the portrait and the land- 
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scape schools, had not this fault, and thus I estimate their art ata 
higher level than that of the French school, with all its superior 
draughtsmanship. Now where shall we find a sufficient inspiration 
for dramatic composition for a new English school, and at the same 
time discover a scheme of colour and technique wherewith to perpe- 
tuate it? Thisis really the question I have before me in the rambling 
thoughts which I have been jotting down here. First, as to the suffi- 
cient inspiration. I have said the naturalistic school is dead. We 
do not want Dutchmen over again, and people would not stand Titians 
and Tintorettos unless the latter confined himself to painting pre- 
sentation portraits of eminent divines, and the former went into 
training under Mr. Horsley until he had mastered the theory of the 
«vile body ” for his soul’s benefit. Neither do we want Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt’s “ Preaching in the Temple,” or his “ Light of the World.” 
To put it brutally, people will not hang these pictures in their draw- 
ing-rooms, and they are right ; and we have not yet come to the carry- 
ing out of the idea of a National Gallery in every provincial town 
for the purpose of educating the masses. There is, however, a source 
to draw from in the great unfailing chapter of medieval romance. 
I am so sorry I cannot write learnedly on this subject. I know 
very little of the Eddas or Norse tales, very little of the Niebelungen 
and Miarchen tales, less still about the Morte d’Arthur; but when- 
ever I do get a glimpse of this fascinating history of romance, I feel 
that there is here a field for art which can take the place of the 
earlier Christian inspirations. It is sufficiently humanitarian to 
replace religion, or rather dogma, while it is sufficiently vague, so 
that we shall neither have a Renan or a Huxley destroying its charm 
for us. There is neither plenary inspiration nor divine revelation 
about any of it. It is healthily masculine and feminine in all it 
tells us, while it is never dull owing to the charm of mystery which 
surrounds its stories. 

The literature of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries 
belonged to an age of romance in itself. The days of tournaments, 
of feudal customs, of armoured knights, of heraldry and knight 
service, of queens of beauty, and of the gay revelry of the jousts 
enchant us, and the deadly seriousness of a pitched battle, when 
men-at-arms in solid wedge drove their foes from the field of 
battle over countless slain, fascinate us in a degree that no modern 
contest can equal. Dark, indeed, are these centuries to us, save for 
the armour and instruments of death or torture that have come down 
to us with a few Gothic remains of jewelled relics and sacred 
emblems which have survived the robbers and smelters of five cen- 
turies. We know all about the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. How the people lived, how they loved, and how they 
warred; but before this all is romance, save for a few old chronicles 
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which serve but <o whet our appetite. How was all this love-making, 
tilting, fighting, and romance-singing done? To try to reconstruct 
all this life from what we know of medieval romance and the beau- 
tiful armour which has been preserved, is sufficient to give food to 
the imagination of artists for a whole epoch of painters and poets. 
Orusaders wending their way across the desolate forests of mediseval 
Europe, followed by their retainers, knowing nothing of their road 
or their errand save that the sepulchre of the Lord was in the hands 
of the heathen; knights arrayed for the tournament; kings, princes, 
and barons painted with coats-of-arms from head to foot; squires and 
pages and minstrels; lordly prelates and barefooted friars; heralds 
with banners and clarions; ladies in jewelled brocades—these are 
the personages eternally interesting of medizeval romance. 

Now, if the drama is essential to art here is an unlimited field. 
And, in fact, we are not without an interpreter of its spirit. The 
greatest living painter of this school, and perhaps of any other in 
this field of romance, is undoubtedly Mr. Burne Jones. The public 
may not be aware of the quiet, retiring prophet who is living in 
their midst, and who can reproduce on canvas this field of conception. 
Were it this alone that Mr. Burne Jones represents he would not be 
destined to become the founder of a great English school of thought 
and realisation. Others have tried to tread this road and have made 
no perceptible mark on public taste. With Mr. Burne Jones it 
will be different. He has imparted that sacred fire of dramatic 
instinct into all his works, and with it all a laborious and patient 
technique of the most refined character. His scheme of colour 
is a revelation to this age. Let the merest tyro in pictures see a 
work of his hanging in a gallery by the side of one by any other 
artist; his work stands out solid and brilliant, with beautifully 
selected tones such as an old fifteenth-century German artist might 
have been proud of. Such pictures, too, will last. No vanishing 
into the canvas here. The intense delicacy and refinement of his 
art does not depend solely on his choice of composition. Other 
artists, such as Mr. Tadema, have cultivated archeology, and some 
of these compositions as such are most beautiful and scholarly. The 
qualities whereby Mr. Burne Jones will live are his scheme of colour 
and the infinite pains he has given to everything he has produced. 
He has, in his work, the serious purpose of an early German or 
Italian, together with the instinctive love of a poet for the whole 
field of chivalry and romance. He gives us just sufficient of the 
nineteenth-century daintiness to render his work delightful to all 
beholders or possessors of his pictures. I bring this instance of a great 
artist forward with due humility for venturing to praise him. To 
me he is the Wagner of modern painting, and, in the truest sense 
of the word, a great artist whom England may be proud of. I have 
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seen ‘nothing in any other country which bears any resemblance to 
his work. Neither France nor Germany has attained his power of 
colour or mastery of design. You may say, my reader, that you do 
not understand this form of art. So it was with Wagner in music. 
Yet you may thank the Fates that you lived in an age when you 
could hear the mystic rhythm of the Lohengrin and the grand 
epic of the Siegfried and the Tristan und Isolde. It is not given 
to all of us to understand these things, and there will always be 
an exoteric and an esoteric school in art. The Egyptian priests 
alone understood the drama. For the rest of the world comedy is 
sufficient. A Lorenzo de Medici would have understood Wagner. 
He would have also understood Burne Jones.’ He would not have 
understood Corot or Hook, while Sir Frederic Leighton would have 
shocked him, as much as some of our celebrated judges and pro- 
fessors of the last generation would have shocked Cicero or Tacitus if 
they had recited to these eminent Roman writers any of their Latin 
prose and poetry. Gibbon was an artist, Macaulay was a pleasant 
penny-a-liner. This is the real difference in art. One man is born 
with the soul of drama alive in him ; another is a compiler of almanacs. 
Art is rare,and has always beenso. Works of art—so called—have 
always been, and never more so than now, excessively common. If 
you want your portrait, and you happen to be a man, go to Mr. Ouless or 
M. Bonnat, and either will do everything for you that can be expected. 
He does these things according to a fixed scale, like a doctor’s fee, 
so much the square foot, and I have no hesitation in saying you 
honestly get your money’s worth. If you want a Velasquez to paint 
you, I am sorry for you, for you must go back to his time to find 
his equal. If you are a lady, go to Mr. Shannon or Mr. Fildes; or, 
if you fancy French art, go to M. Carolus Duran. Your dress and 
your jewels will be reproduced, together with your sweetest and 
most winning look, and your complexion will leave nothing to be 
desired. If you want to adorn your drawing-room with the works 
of the school of “‘ Eternal Sunshine,” or with those of the “ All 
Alive” people, why there are hundreds of competitors in the market. 
Don’t buy Corots and Daubignys, they are too dear. Leave them to 
the Chicago millionaires, and the owner of the Magazin du Louvre. 
Choose what you like, and buy independent of fashion, judging for 
yourself. Plenty of rich men have some charming collections of 


(1) When Mr. Burne Jones completed his wonderful picture of the ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Magi,’’ which went, I believe, to Manchester, it was as if Phidias had finished a new 
statue for the Pantheon. All Athens would have gone out to seeit. Mr. Burne Jones’s 
picture was relegated for some reason or another to the New Gallery, and did not hang 
on the favoured spot where we recognise the President’s brush every year at the 
Academy. Hence the public probably did not take much notice of it. Yet there is no 
question that it is the grandest picture that has been painted in England for many a 
generation, and Manchester may be congratulated on its glorious acquisition. 
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works of these masters. They go admirably with modern Minton 
china and stuffed satin chairs; but do not ina confiding moment 

and hang any of these pictures in the same room as an Italian 
or Dutch picture which your grandfather, who had taste, purchased 
and left you, otherwise there will be a battle between the last acquisi- 
tion in pictures (with the Minton china as an ally), and the older 
master will have to be cleared out at any cost. Such is not the case 
with an artist like Mr. Burne Jones, and herein I prove his claim to a 
position in the great realm of true art. His pictures will hang at 
peace and in contentment with all his predecessors in the glorious 
art of painting, and they will only give the one to the other enhanced 
beauty. It was said in this year’s criticism of the Academy (by the 
Pall Mail, I think,) that there was something there to suit every 
taste, and that this was the highest tribute of praise that could be 
given, since art should be encyclopedic and suitable to all. Such, 
no doubt, would be the idea of a journal which pretended to teach 
the people Liberal politics. Alas for the truth of things, art will 
never descend to this Radical level. It is like the breath of the 
gods, and the gift of intellect. You can never democratise it. Art 
must lead, education and refinement must humbly follow. 

I forget how much Sir Douglas Galton calculated that the money 
worth of a single mind of genius represented to a nation, and why, 
therefore, it should be sought out. In art such a mind is of colossal 
importance. There are only one or two existing all over the world 
inone generation. They do not require to be brought into contact 
with contemporaneous art, since they stand absolutely beyond it. 
Such a man was the French painter Millet, and he died in misery. 
Tam glad to think Mr. Burne Jones has lived to see himself and 
his work ardently appreciated. Other living artists have had the 
same fortune, though some have not so fully deserved it. When the 
pictures of our century come to be numbered up by the Christies of 
the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, and the fathers of the new 
republic attend those gatherings under the advice of local assemblies 
which vote funds for the education of the people (with a big P), my 
friend Mr. Burne Jones’ pictures will command a very high figure. 
The great Academicians of to-day will be forgotten, I fear. Art has 
been so prolific in this latter end of the nineteenth century. The 
vast sums which have been paid by millionaires, who could not 
spend their money, and were tired of stuffing tin boxes with 
debenture bonds, will be no criteria of what these works will com- 
mand in another age. Art, the Supreme Goddess, will have asserted 
herself; and as we look to-day on a vase by Cellini, or a bronze by 
John of Bologna, art will speak on in her still persuasive voice 
through the ages, even to the democratic years of future men, and 
that which is really beautiful will always remain beautiful when 
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fashion shall have died. In those times Burne Jones’ pictures will 
have the credit of having formed a great and important English 
school of painting. 

And here, before I close this short talk on pictures and artists of 
our day, I would like to add a few words on what a national school 
of art should really be, and what tangible result we should expect 
to draw from it. It was very kind and very noble of Mr. Tate and 
other public-spirited men to make an offer to the nation of their 
collections of modern pictures. The restrictions which were placed 
on these bequests have, as a rule, had some sort of reference to the 
personal glorification of the giver, and have detracted by so much 
from the gift. A collection or a dozen collections made by a rich pri- 
vate purchaser from the studios and West-end picture dealers has 
no real value to any one but the owner. He chooses to spend his 
money in this way, and that is all there is to say about it. He has 
been the joy of the schools of the “ All Alive” people, and those of 
the makers of ‘eternal sunshine”; but the gift of these things to 
the nation does nothing to advance art—on the contrary, such gifts 
probably degrade public taste! Now there is a popular fallacy that 
pictures are the only form of modern art which should be repre- 
sented in a national collection. This is distinctly wrong. Every 
form of handicraft representing dexterity of the hand in elaborating 
the conception of the brain, has a right to enter the lists. Archi- 
tecture is a most noble art, and depends on a power of design, a 
sense of proportion, and a general feeling of love for the magnificent 
and the beautiful in structure. Embroidery, lace, porcelain, gold- 
work, and notably bronze, as applied to figures and statuary, engrav- 
ing of all sorts, and hundreds of other handicrafts which I could 
mention, have a right to artistic competition. The age is one of ma- 
chinery, and machinery, though one of the greatest blessings of our 
time, presupposes the very converse of art. Hence the educational 
value of a national art~collection is that it has no relation 
whatever to mechanical processes. Individuality of execution should 
be displayed in every object of art construction. A modern South 
Kensington of the work of the best artists of the age would be the 
most useful national museum for the people. I fear if we were to 
endeavour to construct such a museum to-day it would puzzle the Mr. 
Tates to find the objects with which to fill it. Now I will take 
one specimen of what I mean. Look at that municipal gold chain 
which was made for Preston (I think] by Mr. Gilbert last year, 
and his small statue in silver of Victory the year before. Here are 
two works of contemporaneous art of considerable merit. Could we, 
in the field of bookbinding say, or wood and ivory carving, find any: 
thing to put alongside of these so as to make a beginning? In 
order to realise what art is in its widely extended field, abandon for 
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‘moment picture galleries, visit, say, the Mediwval Museum at Munich, 
or the Griine Gewélbe at Dresden, or the great Spitzer collection 
in Paris, or Sir Richard Wallace’s grand collection of armour and 
metal work. Here you find the furniture of those times, the weapons, 
the objects of religion, the domestic silver work and the lovely 
enamel ornaments in gold, besides endless other objects which testify 
to a period of art such as the world has never seen even in the purest 
of Grecian times, and perhaps can never see again.’ The marbles too 
of the Seiziéme Siécle, and its busts and holy images, are things which 
should have their influence on our age, since their refinement is 
equal to the antique, while their rendering is perfectly intelligible 
toour times. A Minerva, or a Ceres, or a Neptune from Rome does 
not contain the educational value to us that a sixteenth-century 
marble does. The lovely ivories and carving in wood of the Flemish 
school, and the work of the carvers of Lyons, are what we want to 
realise ; there is no want of money among buyers of to-day if only 
the works existed. The difficulty is that the craftsmen no longer 
exist, Those wonderful guilds of the Middle Ages were really art 
clubs in the true sense of the word. Suppose an order came to 
Milan for a grand suit of armour for, say, the Swedish king. An 
emissary arrived with the commission, and probably a draft on the 
city merchants who exchanged gold. Consultations were held at the 
guild, drawings were prepared and certain workmen, members of the 
guild, skilled artificers, blew up their forges and worked away 
under the masters of the guild, who touched up and perhaps finished 
this grand suit before it was sent off to its home. No one workman 
‘asarule did the whole thing, design as well as execution. Now 
we cannot expect in a utilitarian age to follow these trade processes 
exactly; but it is none the less true that the notion that to study a 
gallery full of a particular class of goods called pictures is the way 
to proceed to form a museum of national art is about the crudest and 
most ignorant conception it would be possible to imagine. Pictures 
and paintings will hold their place in art very near the top of all 
as long as man continues to love beauty and colour; the best, and 


(1) The Times of Sept. 12th gives the following :—‘‘ Our Paris correspondent tele- 
graphed last night:—‘ A famous artisan, rather than artist, Eugéne Gonon, known 
to specialists all over the world for his success in casting in bronze by a method called 
‘ila cire perdue,’ which he kept secret to the end, has just died here. The knowledge 
of this famous process was inherited from his father, Honoré Gonon, and was per- 
fected and continued by Eugine Gonon during more than half a century. Such 
sculptors as Danou and M. Rodin intrusted to him their work, but now that he is 
dead it is doubtful if the process will be again used with the same success, for he leaves 
no heir, nor, indeed, a pupil trained in his school. The State a long time ago bought 
the secret, but it took no pains to utilise it. His art was one of great delicacy and 
Tefinement. ‘ His life,’ says one writer, ‘ which he devoted to the mission of rendering 
in bronze in the most faithful manner possible the masterpieces of some of his con- 
temporaries, was a rare and remarkable example.’ ”’ 
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the best alone, are the only pictures a nation should collect, lest the 
standard of taste and appreciation should fall away. The eye, if pro- 
fessors would only believe me, learns so much quicker and so much 
more keenly than the ear. Small differences of form or colour and tex- 
ture are so soon learnt and appreciated, an imitation or a counterfeit 
is so soon detected with practice, yet no organ of the mind is so soon 
depraved as the eye! Show it poor things, wrong colours, teach 
it badly, and it soon goes completely astray. Often after that 
Burlington House show one has to go and wash out one’s eye at 
the fine National Gallery we own next door, and so it will be with 
a public art gallery. Only the very best things should be accepted 
and preserved. The Japanese are an art-loving people, who carry 
their practice into their inmost domestic life, are the models for 
a true sense of refinement of art throughout a whole nation. 
Their form of art is restricted and circumscribed to a distressing 
extent. In Europe we suffer from none of these: disadvantages. 
Not only the older classic period appeals to us through what has 
been preserved, but the older art of Egypt even, while later we 
have, not an unlimited amount, but a fair share of the work of the 
great sixteenth century which stands in its relation to art where 
the giants stand by the side of Liliputians, so that all the pretty 
daintiness of later centuries, including everything the French ever 
made, is as nothing to these grand objects in painting, in marble, 
in wood, in ivory, and bronze, and steel, which these Titans, under 
the guidance of their powerful trade guilds, have bequeathed to us. 
MARLBOROUGH. 
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BURMESE TRAITS. 


THERE are undoubtedly thousands of people in Great Britain who 
have but « vague idea of the manners and customs of the Burmese. 
They hear of frequent fighting in Burma: they see sketches in the 
illustrated papers of young officers who have been killed there, and 
come to the conclusion that the Burmese are a fierce, half-savage 
nation, possessing very little intelligence, and even less clothing. 
A greater mistake was never made, for, except in some parts of 
Upper Burma, they are a merry and contented people, fond of gay 
clothes, and extremely unwilling to take the life of either a man or 
ananimal. This dislike to taking life, laudable enough in itself, has 
occasionally been carried to an absurd length, for parents have been 
known to let pariah dogs and snakes which have bitten their chil- 
dren escape unharmed. This unnatural forbearance is explained by 
the fact that according to the Buddhist belief animals have souls. 
Directly a man dies he is born again in some other form, and what 
that form is depends entirely upon his merits or demerits. If he 
has lived a meritorious life he is born again in some happier position, 
but if his life has been bad he is punished by a degraded existence in 
the shape of some animal or insect. If, in time, the animal is able 
to discern between good and bad it is fit to be born again as a man. 
In spite of their objection to taking human life, the Burmese, a 
few months ago, flocked to the Phayre Museum—the Rangoon Zoo— 
in the expectation of seeing a woman sacrificed. The circumstances 
were certainly extraordinary. A horrible rumour had spread among 
them, that a Hindoo woman had killed her baby, and made it into 
curry for her husband’s dinner, and for that crime had been sen- 
tenced by the English authorities to be thrown alive inio the tiger’s 
cage. Day after day an excited crowd gathered round the cage, 
and the foolish rumour was not heard of by the English uniil the 
durwan who took the entrance money, seeing that there was some 
special atttraction for the Burmese, took upon himself to raise the 
price of admission and appropriate the difference, a proceeding which 
one Burman so forcibly resented that an inquiry into the whole affair 
became necessary. The more absurd and impossible a story is, the 
more likely it is to be believed by the Burmese, whose credulity is 
something astounding. It is not because they are particularly 
ignorant, for education to the extent of being able to read and write 
the vernacular is very general among them, but their literature, 
which consists chiefly of dramatic and poetical legends, is well calcu- 
TT2 
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lated to foster credulity. Most of these legends relate some won. 
derful event connected with Gautama during his many and varied 
existences before attaining the enlightened state of Buddha, but 
extraordinary as they are, they are not more remarkable than the 
Burmese histories, which teem with fabulous events and exaggerated 
facts. The chief aim of the historians seems to have been to palliate 
the brutality of the kings and extol their virtues; to explain away 
their defeats, and exaggerate their victories. 

About six hundred years ago ten Chinese envoys of noble birth, 
accompanied by a retinue of one thousand horsemen, arrived at the 
Court of Ava, but, omitting to treat the king with due respect, the 
whole of them were put to death. The Emperor of China duly 
avenged the death of his subjects, and Major Burney, the British 
Resident at the Court of Ava in 1829, referring to this historical 
event, quotes the following extract from the Burmese historian’s 
account of the struggle :— 

‘* When the Emperor of China received intelligence of the execution of his 
envoys, he was exceedingly angry, and, collecting an army of at least 6,000,000 | 
of horse and 20,000,000 of foot, sent them down to attack Pugan, the king of | 
which, Naratheehapati, as soon as he heard of the coming of this force, placed 
under the generals Nanda-peetzen and Yanda-peetzen 400,000 soldiers and 
numerous elephants and horses, with orders to proceed and attack the Chinese 
army. The two generals marched to the city of Ngayoung-gyan, and, after 
putting its walls, moat, and fortifications in a proper state of defence, opposed 
the Chinese army, killing during three months so many of their army that 
not a grasscutter even for its elephants and horses remained. The Kmperor 
of China, however, kept reinforcing his army, and replacing those who were 
killed by sending 200,000 men when he heard of the loss of 100,000, and 
400,000 when he heard of 200,000. Hence the Burmese army was at last 
overpowered with fatigue, and the Chinese crossed the river and destroyed 
Ngayoung-gyan.” 

Their defeat by the English in the war of 1824-26, and their 
enforced payment of an indemnity is described as follows :— 

‘The white strangers from the West fastened a quarrel upon the Lord of 
the Golden Palace. They landed at Rangoon, took that place and Prome, and 
were permitted to advance as far as Yandabo, for the king, from motives of 
piety and regard to life, made no effort whatever to oppose them. The 
strangers had spent vast sums of money on the enterprise, and by the time 
they reached Yandabo their resources were exhausted, and they were in great 
distress. They petitioned the King, who, in his clemency and generosity, sent § 
them large sums of money to pay their expenses back, and ordered them out 
of the country.” 

Of all the Burmese books the Lawkanidi, a collection of proverbs 
or maxims on subjects of every-day life, is the most widely cir- 
culated. It is also the most sensible of them, and about twenty 
ycars ago the Government published an edition of it in Burmese and 
Pali. It is headed with the usual Buddhist inscription, “Glory be 
to him that is blessed, that is holy, that is the Author of all Truth,” 
and is divided into seven chapters, entitled respectively, ‘“ The 
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Wise,” ‘ The Good,” ‘‘The Wicked and Foolish,” “ Friendship,” 
“Women,” “ Kings,” ‘Miscellaneous Subjects.” The following 
are a few extracts from the book :— 


“There is no wealth like unto knowledge, for thieves cannot steal it. 

“Tf none asketh aught of a wise man he is like a drum that is not beaten ; 
ifany asketh aught of him, then his wisdom floweth forth as the rain; but 
the ignorant man, whether any asketh aught or asketh not, always talketh 


much. 
“Whosoever speaketh fair words hath many friends, but the harsh man hath 


but few. 

“Tame the bad wife by keeping away the money from her. 

“ A priest is comely if he be lean; a four-footed beast is comely when he is 
fat; a man becometh comely when he is wise, and a woman when she hath a 
husband. 


“The King is not thy husband; the King is not thy sister’s husband; the 
King is thy master.” 

The books of the Buddhist scriptures are the Pitakats, or the three 
baskets, called respectively ‘“‘ The Basket of Discipline,” “‘ The Basket 
of Discourses,” and ‘“‘ The Basket of Metaphysics.” Among the edu- 
cated Burmese there has been recently started an association, styled 
the Thathanaheeta Association, for the propagation of the Buddhist 
religion, its chief aims being to print the three Pitakat palm-leaves 
into a book, and to establish a school under the management of a 
European Buddhist. 

In every convent there is a collection of manuscript books which 
have been engraved on palm-leaves with an iron style by the 
phoongyces, or priests. The leaves are placed between two wooden 
boards, and made into a volume by a string being passed through 
both ends of the covers and manuscripts. A few rare books are 
written on sheets of ivory, which are stained black, the characters 
being enamelled and the margins beautifully gilded. All the books 
belonging to a monastery are kept in handsomely gilt and varnished 
boxes made of teak. There are scarcely any books on science, art, 
or travel, but there are several on medicine. The doctors, who are 
grossly ignorant, are divided into two parties, one trustihg solely to 
diet, and the other to medicine. Diseases are divided into ninety-six 
kinds, with several subdivisions, and the medical books describe these 
diseases and the treatment necessary for their cure. Nearly all their 
medicines are taken from plants, and most of their prescriptions have 
been in use for many generations. Surgery is a science of which 
they know absolutely nothing, and all deformities, congenital or 
otherwise, are left to take their course. Amputation is never 
attempted, although in the days of the Burmese kings it was 
frequently performed, deserters from the army being punished by 
having both their legs cut off, and then being left to bleed to death. 

The Burmese idea of the arrangement of the universe is exceed- 
ingly novel. They maintain that the world is not spherical, but a 
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mighty plain encircled by a chain of lofty mountains. In the centre 
of this plain stands Mount Meru, resting on three huge carbuncles, 
and resembling a cask floating end uppermost, half of it being 
elevated above the sea, and half of it descending below. Around 
Mount Meru are seven chains of hills, and between these chains are | 
seven rivers, clear as crystal, but unable to support even the lightest 
feather upon their waters. The height of the first range of hills 
and the width and depth of the first river are the same. The second 
range is half as high as the first, and the second river half as wide 
and half as deep as the first one. In fact, the more distant the hills 
and rivers are from Mount Meru, the smaller they become, the third | 
range and river being half the size of the second, the fourth half the | 
size of the third, and so on. In the middle of the ocean, around 
Mount Meru, are four great inhabited islands, the Eastern, the 
Western, the Northern, and the Southern, and each of these has five 
hundred smaller islands belonging to it. In shape the Eastem 
island resembles a moon in her quarters; the Western a full moon; 
the Northern is square, and the Southern is the shape of a trapezium. 
The two thousand small islands are of the same shape as the large 
island on which they are dependent. Each side of Mount Meru is 
of a different. colour, the eastern being silver, the western glass, the 
northern gold, and the southern the colour of a pale carbuncle. 
These colours affect the ocean, which is divided into the white, the 
green, the yellow, and the brown sea. The islands and their inhabi- 
tants are also of the same colour as that part of Mount Meru which f 
faces them. Thus the inhabitants of the Eastern island are white as 
milk, those of the Western, green, the Northern, golden, and the 
Southern, brown. 

The depth of the ocean varies considerably. The seas between the ff 
big islands and their dependent small ones are easily navigable, but | 
those between the great islands are far too stormy for any ship to | 
live in. Not only do the waves rise to an enormous height, but 
dreadful whirlpools are of frequent occurrence, and monstrous fish 
abound. So large are these fish that their movements cause the sea 
to boil, and when they sport in the water they raise tempests. 

The Southern island is inhabited by the Burmese, Chinese, and 
Indians, and we English live in one of the small dependent islands. 
The first inhabitants of the Southern island lived for an almost 
infinite number of years, but their descendants growing gradually 
less virtuous, their lives became shorter and shorter until ten years 
was the length of a man’s life. Seeing that wickedness was the 
cause of the short lives of their parents, children began to lead 
meritorious lives, and consequently lived for twenty years. Each 
succeeding generation improved in virtue and the performance of 
good works, and had their lives protracted to forty, eighty, one 
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hundred, one thousand, ten thousand years, and finally to the length 
of the existence of the first inhabitants. This decrease and increase 
in the duration of the life of man must take place sixty-four times 
before the world can be destroyed. In the Eastern and Western 
islands the people are all giants, and live for five hundred years. 
The Northern island is a land of bliss, flowing with streams of sandal- 
water. Nobody does any work, but lives for a thousand years in 
tranquillity, always resembling, in vigour and in person, a youth of 
eighteen. Beautiful garments, ready for use, grow plentifully on a 
certain tree, which also produces a wonderful huskless rice. To cook 
this rice it is only necessary to place it on a particular stone and a 
fire will light of its own accord. Directly the rice is cooked the fire 
disappears. Then, while the rice is being eaten, the tree produces, 
already cooked, the favourite meat of the person dining, and other 
courses follow in the same way. When this repast, which, by the 
bye, takes away all feeling of hunger for seven days, is finished, the 
remains will mysteriously disappear. 

The inhabitants of the Northern, Eastern, and Western islands 
are always born again in the island in which they formerly existed, 
an arrangement which one would think would be particularly pleas- 
ing to them, especially to those who lived in the Northern island. 
But it is not, for they can never hope to obtain the perfect bliss of 
Nirvana, as only the inhabitants of the Southern island can reach 
that much desired state. For that reason the Southern island is 
called the ferry to Nirvana. 

Like many other estimable people, the Burmese have a very good 
opinion of themselves, but their independent spirit, coupled with 
their unbusinesslike habits, is likely before long to prove very disas- 
trous to them. Devoid of enterprise and disliking exertion, they 
have allowed golden opportunities to escape them, and the trade 
which should have been theirs is now in the hands of Europeans, 
Americans, Chinamen, and Mahommedans. As clerks, or indeed in 
any commercial position they are almost worthless, for they have a 
profound disregard for regulations, and at the slightest rebuke 
haughtily resign. There are always plenty of Chinamen and natives 
of India ready and eager to step into their places, and finding they 
work well, it is only natural that when other vacancies occur em- 
ployers engage such men in preference to Burmans. 

In spite of their high opinion of themselves the Burmese confess 
that they are justa trifle inferior to the British. “ You are that much 
better than we,” they say, pointing to one of their finger-nails, 
“but we are this much,” indicating the full extent of the arm, “ better 
than the natives.” The “ natives,” be it understood, are the natives 
of India, and a Burman becomes very indignant if called a native. 
Truly he is in most respects a much better man than the native of 
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India, who is, without exception, the most objectionable of the many 
races inhabiting Burma. A “native” will calmly receive any 
amount of kicking and cuffing from a European, revenging himself, 
if he be a servant, by robbing his master whenever the opportunity 
presents itself, but a Burman would return the blow as quickly and 
as energetically as any Englishman. 

It is very rarely indeed that the Burmese become domestic ser- | 
vants, for they are far too independent to be at the beck and call of 
anybody, and, besides that, they like to have almost as many holidays 
as working days. Their superstitions, too, are very trying to Euro- | 
pean masters. One of them is that, during sleep, the spirit leaves | 
the body and flit: about at will, and that if the sleeper be suddenly | 
awakened he will surely die, for the “butterfly spirit” would be 
absent. This idea is certainly a very pretty one, but the worry 
caused by having a servant who will on no account awake you is 
exceedingly great. You may argue with him, you may threaten 
him with dismissal, but you will never induce him to disturb your 
slumber. 

A lazier man than the average Burman it would be extremely 
hard to find. When it is absolutely necessary for him to work he 
generally hits upon some method which will save him a lot of 
exertion. If he wishes to cultivate a piece of ground he sets light 
to the brush-wood as a cheap, easy, and efficacious method of pre- 
paring the soil. For two or three years he cultivates that piece of 
land, and then sets light to another spot, allowing the jungle to 
grow in the old place, which will be ready for reburning when the 
other ground wants a rest. Rice-growers dispense with ploughs, 
turning loose instead a number of buffaloes, who cut up the saturated 
soil with their hoofs. 

When a Burman has earned a little money he immediately pro- 
ceeds to spend it all, for the Burmese have no ambition to be rich 
and never hoard. Consequently there are no large landowners, and 
their being no aristocracy the people are as near being on an equality 
as possible. Poor people are quite as rare as rich people, and the 
only beggars to be met with are the lepers, who sit on the steps of 
the pagodas. Should a Burman find himself in possession of a large 
sum of money, he builds a pagoda, and possibly a zayat or rest- 
house. If any money still remains he gives a theatrical performance. 
There is no Burmese theatre, but when a Burman wishes to enter- 
tain his friends, he engages a troupe of actors and actresses to give 
a performance in a space which he curtains off outside his house. 
Scenic effect is entirely dispensed with, the stage being simply a 
platform decorated with flags. When the actors and actresses have 
said their parts they step down from the platform to sit among the 
audience and smoke their cheroots until it is time for them to go on 
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again. No dressing-rooms are provided for them, and they are, 
therefore, compelled to make up before the admiring gaze of the 
audience. The play is, as a rule, far too realistic to please respect- 
able Europeans, but the Burmese follow the fortunes of the prince 
and princess—the chief characters are almost invariably royal per- 
sonages—with the greatest interest. The performance generally 
commences at nine o'clock at night, and frequently the doings of the 
hero and heroine are strung out to such an enormous length that 
daybreak finds the actors still performing and the audience as 
interested as ever. Sometimes the play is so long that it takes three 
nights to get through it. 

With theatrical performances and dances at night-time, and 
boxing matches, cock-fights, boat, pony, and foot races during the 
day, the Burmese manage to thoroughly enjoy life, and the greatest 
misfortune cannot damp their spirits for any length of time. Fires 
are of everyday occurrence in the dry season, but John Burman does 
not excite himself when his house is on fire, or make any great 
effort to extinguish the flames. When he sees that his house is 
doomed, he calmly lights a cheroot and squats down in the road to 
watch the destruction of his home. His friends and neighbours 
gather around him to discuss the matter, and when the fire has 
burnt out they hold a concert almost over the ashes. Most of the 
houses are built of wood, and erected on piles some eight or ten feet 
from the ground. During the rainy season the wisdom of so build- 
ing them is very apparent, especially in some parts of Burma where 
over two hundred inches of rain are registered during the year. 
The necessarily open nature of the houses makes them accessible to 
insects and birds, and bats fly about the rooms as erratically and 
freely as if they were in some old barn. Lizards are very plentiful, 
and creep about the walls in search of small insects, which they 
devour with a sound which greatly resembles a chuckle. Crows, too, 
frequently enter the houses, but, as they always arrive on some 
thieving expedition, their visits are very strongly resented. White 
ants, mosquitoes, and rats, are some of the pests which are to be 
found in every house; flying bugs, and other disgusting insects, pay 
occasional visits. 

Several times during the early part of the rainy season I saw an 
army of ants on the march. It was really a wonderful sight, for as 
they advanced, ubout six abreast, they cleared their path of all 
animal and vegetable matter, leaving a long, barren trail which 
somewhat resembled a miniature railway cutting. Each army must 
have contained some millions of ants, and at their approach all other 
insects hurried quickly away. At intervals of about six or eight 
inches were large black fighting ants, and had another army of ants 
been met, these black ones would have given battle to their fighting 
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ants. Unfortunately, I never managed to see an engagement, but 
several naturalists have witnessed some very fierce fights between 
them. 

The Burmese dress is most attractive, both men and women being 
very partial to bright colours. The men wear coloured Jungyis, or | 
skirts, bright waistcoats, white jackets, and gorgeous turbans, in 
which their long black hair is done up. The women are still mor jj 
picturesque, although it is doubtful whether the cheroots, a foot long 
and two inches in circumference, which are nearly always in their 
mouths, add to their personal beauty. All the women, or at any 


rate all the young ones, have long jet-black hair, which they do uw j 


into a tight little chignon and adorn with a pink, white, or yellow § 
flower. When their hair gets thin, they buy false hair and wind it J 
up in theirown. A Burmese lady will ingenuously take her hair 
down and do it up again in the main thoroughfare, without attract- 
ing the slightest attention. 

Their tamehns, or skirts, are always of some bright colour, and 
frequently daintily flowered, but being somewhat tightly draw 
round the legs, cramp their movements. But their little steps, and 
a curious way they have of turning their elbows towards the body 
and swinging their hands outwards, give them a decidedly quaint 
and coquettish appearance, a fact of which they themselves are well 
aware. Unlike the women of other races around them, they enjoy 
perfect freedom, more freedom perhaps than any women in the 


world. They go about wherever they please, unattended and u.- J 


veiled. They keep stalls in the bazaars on their own account, and | 
get up an innocent flirtation with most of their male customers. } 
They marry young, but the wedding is not a religious ceremony. | 
When a woman marries she does not take the name of her husband 


but retains her maiden name; nor are the children born of the ff 


marriage named after either of their parents. This arrangement is } 
at first rather puzzling to Europeans, for in a small family of hus- | 
band and wife, son and daughter, the names may be respectively | 
Moung Goon, Mah Thin, Nga Po Toke, Mah Shway 0. In a large] 
family the variety of names is, of course, both great and confusing. 

The women, unfortunately, do not retain their good looks long § 
after being married, certain barbarous customs in connection with 
their accouchement rendering them prematurely old. When a child f 
is born, the mother is wrapped up in blankets and placed near a huge 
fire, where she remains for seven days and seven nights. Consider- 
ing the intense heat of the country it is a matter for great surprise 
that the poor women survive the ordeal. 

In their treatment of their children the Burmese are far ahead of 
most Asiatic races. They do not destroy any of their infants, and 
are quite as kind to the girls as they are to the boys. The only 
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difference they make between them is to give the boys a better edu- 
cation than the girls. 

Burmese girls have a great liking for Chinamen, and this partiality 
being cordially reciprocated by the Celestials, a large number of 
those residing in Burma have Burmese wives. * In the majority of 
cases John Chinaman has a wife in his native land as well as in 
Burma, but he is thought none the worse of for that, and when he 
dies it is generally found that his property in China is left to his 
Chinese wife, and his property in Burma to his Burmese one. The 
sons of a Chinaman and a Burmese woman are brought up as China- 
men; the daughters as Burmese. A Burman may lawfully have 
as many wives as he can keep, but, as a rule, he is satisfied with one. 
Some people attribute this to a desire to economise, but such can 
scarcely be the case, for economy is about the last thing which a 
Burman would think of. The truth is, the women in Burma rule 
the husbands, who soon recognise the fact that an additional wife 
would mean a further curtailment of liberty. Should a man tire of 
his wife and desire a divorce, he can easily attain it by becoming a 
phoongyee, as that at once dissolves the marriage. After a time he 
can return to the world and, should he wish to do so, marry some- 
body else. When a woman desires a divorce she goes to the chief 
men of the village, and states what her objection to her husband is. 
If they think. it a reasonable one they immediately grant her a 
divorce, and she is free to marry again at once. 

From a wedding to a funeral may appear to be a very big jump, 
a rapid transition from gaiety to gloom, but it is not, for a Burmese 
funeral is a very jolly affair. 

The following is the order of procession of one which I saw a 
few months ago :— 

Six men carrying long bamboos with white streamers attached. 
Four men made up to represent two elephants, Four phoongyees in 
their yellow robes. Four men dressed in green and gold. Four 
men carrying crimson umbrellas. Four men carrying golden um 
brellas. Four men carrying mahogany-coloured umbrellas. Twenty 
men carrying white umbrellas. Two men dressed up to represent a 
European married couple. Their antics amused the crowd immensely, 
and what appeared to be most appreciated was their walking arm-in- 
arm. Four men with miniature pagodas on their heads, and large 
fans in their hands. Two men beating drums which coolies carried 
slung on poles. A man with cymbals. The coffin—a gorgeous 
ark-shaped box—carried on poles and surrounded by a number of 
gaily-dressed men. A bullock-cart containing music and musicians. 
A man on foot playing a reed instrument. Seven bullock-carts with 
raised seats, on which were seated gaily-attired and plentifully- 
powdered and bejewelled damsels, smoking their cheroots and 
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thoroughly enjoying themselves. A long line of ordinary bullock. 
carts brought the procession to an end. The funeral rites concluded, 
the party invariably return to the deceased’s house and make a night 
of it. Just recently the police made a raid on one of these parties, 
and arrested ten men in the act of gambling. The custom of the | 
country was pleaded on behalf of the prisoners, who were all 
acquitted. These post-funeral festivities, which are sometimes con- 
tinued for four or five days, are held for the purpose of preventing 
the relatives of the deceased from brooding over their loss. 

The Burmese are inveterate gumblers. Sometimes they indulge 
in a little sharp practice, as the following proves :—There were two J 
men at Tharrawaddy who possessed bullocks which had the reputa- 
tion of being somewhat fleet of foot, and as each one was convinced | 
of the superiority of his own animal a match was arranged between 
them. But to make assurance doubly sure one of the bullock- 
owners went to a doctor and offered him 100 rupees to make up two 
balis of opium and administer them to the rival bullock. The man § 
of medicine consented, pocketed the 100 rupees, and sent the bul- 
lock-owner on his way rejoicing to back his own animal as heavily 
as he possibly could. The race took place, and the animal that 
should have lost, won, for the very simple reason that the doctor had 
not administered the pills. Vowing vengeance, the enraged owner 
of the losing animal hurried to an advocate to consult him about 
bringing an action against the doctor for obtaining money under 
false pretences. The action, however, was not brought, and the 
cunning bullock-owner is a wiser man, and the doctor a richer one. 

As handicraftsmen the Burmese cannot be said to rank high, for | 
although they excel in originality of design there is a very notice- | 
able want of neatness and finish about their work. Wood-carving J 
is the art in which they are most proficient, and a large number of f 
men is always engaged upon decorative work for the kyoungs, or § 
monasteries. [rassfounders turn out some very serviceable domestic | 
utensils, as well as numberless bells, triangular gongs, and images | 
of Gautama. The bells, which are a very prominent feature of the 
pagoda platforms, have a ring at the top, by which they are slung 
toa horizontal bar. There are no tongues to the bells, which are } 
sounded by being struck with a piece of wood or horn. Goldsmiths 
are employed chiefly in making rings, bracelets, chains, and ear 
plugs. Betel-boxes and drinking-cups are made of lacquered ware. 
Flower-pots and pottery of every kind, decorated with floral and 
grotesque figures, are turned and fashioned entirely by hand. Boat- 
building and mat-making give employment to hundreds of men. 

The Burmese are intensely fond of instrumental music, but to a 
European their music has the reverse of a soothing effect. Imagine 
a cornet and the bagpipes playing different tunes at the same time 
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to an accompaniment of big drums, cymbals, and castanets, and 
you will have a fairly good idea of what a Burmese band sounds like. 
The most important instrument is the ¢shaing, an elaborately carved 
circular frame, from two and a half to three feet in height and four 
feet in diameter. Attached to the inside of the frame are several 
small drums of different tones, which the player, who sits on the 
centre, strikes with his hands, running up and down the scales with 
astonishing rapidity. A somewhat similar instrument is the kyee- 
waing, in which gongs instead of drums are attached to the frame, 
the gongs being struck with a stick. The most discordant sounds, 
however, are produced from the /na, a reed instrument with a broad 
bell-shaped brass mouth. The Burmese and a large number of 
Europeans declare that the ina and bagpipes are very. similar in 
sound, but Scotchmen deny it. Other instruments are the ra-gweng, 
or large loud-sounding cymbals ; than-/weng, small cymbals ; walek- 
khook, castanets ; and the pat-ma, a drum beaten with the hand. 

Besides the above, there are few instruments which are not played 
in the band, but are used for solos only. One is the mee-gyoung, or 
guitar. It is a three-stringed instrument, and when played is placed 
onthe ground. Another is the pat-ta-ra, the most harmonious of 
_ Burmese instruments. The notes consist of oblong pieces of bamboo, 
about six inches in length and one in width, placed side by side, and 
strung upon two pieces of twine, a knot being made between each 
piece of bamboo to prevent their jarring. The notes are then sus- 
pended between the raised ends of a mahogany boat-shaped stand, 
about three feet in length and a foot in height. The player sits on 
the ground and strikes the notes with two knob-ended sticks, flying 
over them with extraordinary rapidity and precision. The different 
tones are obtained by the pieces of bamboo being of varied thickness. 
The tsoung, or harp, consists of a wooden case with a long curved 
handle, and a buffalo-hide sounding-board, over which are stretched 
thirteen silken strings. When played the instrument is placed on 
the lap, the handle resting on the left arm and the right hand pass- 
ing over the strings. 

Gautama, the last Buddha, said that every man ought to become 
a monk, and consequently every Burman does enter a monastery, 
although, in the majority of cases, he only remains there for a few 
days. The longer they stay, the greater merit they obtain. No 
provisions are kept at the monasteries, the phoongyees relying entirely 
upon the liberality of the pious for their sustenance. Every morn- 
ing the phoongyces are to be seen going their rounds with their col- 
lecting-bowls slung round their necks. They never ask for anything, 
but when they halt in front of a house the good people hurry out 
and pour food into their bowls. When they have collected sufficient 
food for the day they retrace their steps to the monastery. Their 
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dress is supposed to be made of old rags, which they have collected 
and sewn together with their own hands, but if a new piece of linen 
or cloth is offered to them they do not refuse it, but tear it to pieces, 
and then sew it together again. These rags are covered with a 
yellow robe, and thus attired, and with bare feet and clean-shaven J 
head, the phoongyce is far from handsome. But the most amusing 
thing about him is the large fan which he carries in his hand to hide 
his face behind when he passes a woman, in case he should be 
tempted to admire her, and thus destroy the serenity of his soul. 
So important is it that he should neither touch nor converse witha | 
female that a phoongyee is forbidden to recognise his own mother, | 
and if she should fall into a river and be drowning he must not give | 
her his hand to pull her out, but if there is a pole or rope handy 
he may reach that to her. Should neither of these things be easily 
obtainable his mother must drown. The existence of such a man- 
date is rather remarkable, as it is said that on one occasion a woman 
saved Gautama’s life. He fell into a river, and was drowning, when 
a princess walking along the bank saw his plight, and with laudable 
promptitude cut off her hair, made it into a rope, and threw it 
to him. 

Every respect is shown to the phoongyees by the people, but the 
former’s idea of the respect due to them is, in one thing at least, 
very amusing. To have any person’s feet above their head they 
consider highly unbecoming, and before entering a two-storied house 
they invariably inquire whether there is anybody upstairs. If there 
is, they decline to enter until the person comes down. Should a 
phoongyee be asked to come and see a sick person, and the invalid be 
lying in an upper room, he sometimes refuses to go upstairs in the 
ordinary way, but gets a ladder, and placing it against the house, 
climbs up it and enters the sick-room through the window. Although 
the phoongyces bind themselves to a life of celibacy, self-denial, and 
mendicancy, their vows are not irrevocable, and, should they desire 
to do so, they can unfrock themselves and return to the world, or, 
as the Burmese term it, ‘“‘ become a man.” 

A phoongyee’s life is a very lazy one, for, with the exception of 
occasionally reading the discourses of Buddha to the assembled 
people, they have no clerical duties to perform. They must, however, 
according to the venerable Roman Catholic Bishop Bigandet, “repeat 
on their beads a hundred and twenty times a day the four following 
considerations on the four things most immediately necessary to 
men—food, raiment, habitation, and medicine :— 

‘*T eat this rice not to please my appetite, but to satisfy the wants of nature. 

‘*I put on this habit not for the sake of vanity, but to cover my nakedness. 
**I live in this kyoung not for vainglory, but to be protected from the 
inclemency of the weather. 


‘I drink this medicine merely to recover my health, that I may with greater 
diligence attend to the duties of my profession.” 
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It certainly seems as if the most arduous duty of that profession 
consisted in the above vain repetition. 
The chief commandments of the Buddhist religion are :— 


“4, Thou shalt not destroy life. 

“2. Thou shalt not steal. 

«3, Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

“4, Thou shalt not speak falsely. 

«§, Thou shalt not drink intoxicating liquor.” 


Referring to these commandments Gautama said :— 


“He who kills as much as a bug ora louse; he who takes as much as a 
thread that belongs to another; he who with a wish of desire looks at another 
man’s wife ; he who makes a jest of what concerns the advantage of another; 
he who puts on his tongue as much as the drop that would hang on a blade of 
grass of anything bearing the sign of intoxicating liquor—has broken these 
commandments.” 


The punishment prescribed for a priest who is found guilty of an 
act of incontinence is expulsion. His face is painted black and 
ornamented with a few white spots. Then, preceded by a man 
beating a drum, he is led through the streets to the confines of the 
city, and turned out of it. 

‘Formerly there existed nunneries, the inmates of which devoted 
themselves to chastity and religion, but they were abolished years 
agoas being detrimental to the increase of the population. There 
are, however, a few women who still dress in the distinctive garments 
of the former virgin priestesses, and devote themselves to keeping 
clean the altars at the pagodas. 

The punishments awarded to evildoers are, according to the 
Burmese writings, very severe. Down in the depths of the Southern 
island are eight great hells, four terribly hot, and four intensely 
cold. Each great hell communicates with sixteen small ones, and 
these are encircled by numberless still smaller ones. Professional 
hunters and slayers of oxen, swine, &c., will be committed to a great 
hell, and be ground between four burning mountains for two thousand 
years. Cruel, quarrelsome, dishonest, and drunken persons will be 
torn to pieces with red-hot irons, and then placed in an intensely 
cold spot where their limbs will reunite, only, however, to be torn 
asunder and exposed again to the cold. This will be repeated 
| during the whole of the time that they are in hell. Persons who kill 
animals by setting a forest on fire will be sent to a great hell for 
sixteen thousand years, and afterwards thrown headlong from a 
burning mountain, to be transfixed on an iron spit and cut and torn 
by demons. Those who entrap with nets animals or fish will be 
thrown into a great hell, to remain for a thousand years, and then be 
laid on a bed of fire and cut into pieces with burning iron saws. The 
same punishment will be meted out to those who ridicule their 
parents. Parricides and matricides will be sent to a hell where the 
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pavement is always red hot, and the flames piercing. The smoke, 
too, is disgusting, and there the doomed ones remain for the whole 
duration of a world. Deceitful persons and those who boil animals 


alive will be kept in a hell for four thousand years, and have their 


bowels consumed by fire entering at their mouths. Thieves, persons 
who receive bribes, and destroyers of pagodas will be punished in a 


great hell for eight thousand years by fire and smoke entering at 
their eyes, mouth, and ears, and consuming their bodies. 

Among the other hells are the excrementitious hells where the 
damned, as they float about, are bitten by worms as large as 
elephants ; the hell of swords, in which the condemned are always 
being cut with swords; the hell of hooks, where lungs, livers, and 
bowels are torn out by hooks. There is also a hell where the occu. 
pants are compelled to pass the time climbing up, and descending 
from, a tree, which is covered with thorns as sharp as razors. Another 
hell is filled with melted brass, and there are punished adulterers and 
other sensual persons, by being forced to descend to the bottom of 
it, and then come to the surface. Each descent and each ascent 
occupies three thousand years. As is seen by the above, the duration 
and form of punishment depend upon the nature of the crime com- 
mitted. Having expiated their offence, the released ones are born 
again, and the form in which they are born depends entirely upon 
the amount of their merits or demerits previous to their crime. 
Infidels, however, are eternally punished. They are sent to a hell, 
and while fixed head downwards are pierced with red-hot spits. 
When the world is destroyed they pass into the air to endure inces- 
sant torment there. Gautama himself did not know when the first 
world existed or which would be the last one, and the general belief 
among the Burmese Buddhists is that there never was a first world 
or beginning, and that there will never be an end, but that as one 
world is destroyed another one exactly resembling it is formed. The 
present world will exist for another sixteen million years. Whena 
world has run its allotted course, it is destroyed by fire, water, or 
wind. If luxury is prevalent among the people at the time, the world 
is consumed by fire; if anger and strife prevail, it is dissolved in 
water; but when gross ignorance is predominant it is blown to atoms 
by the wind. 

The sun, moon, and stars, according to the Burmese writings, 
revolve round Mount Meru in a circle, the plane of which is parallel 
to the earth. There are also eight planets, one of which, named 
Rahu, is invisible and has the reputation of being the cause of eclipses. 
He is a huge monster, and occasionally amuses himself by taking the 
sun or moon into his mouth or tucking it under his chin, thereby 
causing a total or partial eclipse. 






Henry Cuarztes Moore. 
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FRUIT-GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 
A WARNING. 


In the last Consular Reports from San Francisco the public is warned 
most strongly against accepting the very highly coloured statements 
as to the profits to be derived from fruit-growing in California. This 
warning has not come too soon, and it must be remembered that it 
is given by gentlemen inhabiting the large towns, whose information 
is acquired at second-hand, and can consequently be, at the best, 
but limited. 

Californian fruit-growing comes before the public in three forms, 
viz. :— 

In the advertisements of large land companies, principally in the 
southern counties, intended to attract small settlers, to whom they 
may sell off their land for fruit-growing. 

In proposals to capitalists to form companies in England to take 
up large tracts of land and plant them with raisin vineyards or 
orchards. 

In proposals to invest in the debentures of land and water com- 
panies which either have constructed, or propose to construct, irri- 
gation works, the profits on which are to be derived from the sale of 
land to settlers for fruit-growing, plus a certain permanent rent to 
be paid by the latter for the use of the water for irrigating their 
farms. The soundness of all these undertakings rests, therefore, on 
the success of fruit-growing. 

It is always. safest, in considering proposals of this sort, to put 
aside, as far as possible, any question as to the honesty of their pro- 
moters. In California, as everywhere else, there are swindlers, only 
too ready to take advantage of the credulity of the public; but 
far more dangerous than these are the enthusiasts, who firmly 
believe all they say, who look only at the present and, forgetful of 
the past, are unable to forecast the future, who, seeing only the 
surface of things, are blind to changes which are constantly and 
necessarily going on underneath.. We therefore propose to examine 
the different statements which are supposed to prove that fruit- 
growing is, and must continue to be, an excellent investment and 
an agreeable occupation. These statements resolve themselves 
toughly into six heads, viz. :— 

I. The enormous productiveness of an orchard. 

II. The large profits to be derived from one. 

III. The small amount of capital required. 

IV. The relatively small cost of working it. 

VOL, LII. N.S. Uv 
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V. The impossibility of over-production. 

VI. The beauty of the climate. 

I.—We do not propose to dispute the fertility of the soil, though | 
we think 10 to 12 tons an acre, which is often promised in the | 
estimates we refer to, is much more than it is safe to count on. 

II.— As regards the large profits, most of these estimates are dis- 
tinctly misleading, all the more so as they are, to some extent, 
founded on fact. In almost every instance these estimates are based 
on the season of 1890, when there was, in the most literal sense of | 
the word, a total failure of the fruit crops in the Eastern States, 
Prices in California advanced very rapidly, and reached a point } 
hitherto unprecedented. Large shipments of fresh fruit were sent 
to the East to supply the deficiency there and fetched extreme 
prices. The canners and dryers of California, who saw that the 
whole demand would fall upon them, traversed the country in all 
directions, buying up the crops at almost any price they could get 
them for. In the San Francisco market 5 to 6 cents per lb. was 
eagerly paid for peaches, and all other kinds of fruit brought pro- 
portionate prices. It was a happy year for the growers, and, as 
generally happens in like circumstances, they believed they had 
themselves in some way brought about this result. The problem 
was said to be solved at last, and the industry was safe for the 
future. They might not get 5 cents again, but it was impossible 
prices could fall more than 50 per cent. 

The canners and dryers, however, found difficulty in disposing of | 
their high-priced product of 1890, and carried over large stocks. 
So cautious did they become that few or no contracts were made in | 
advance for 1891. In the East, probably owing to the failure of the 
previous year, the crops were enormous. Californian shipments jj 
went forward, but did not, alas! realise anything like the prices of ' 
the previous season. The apricot crop came on and # to 1 cent} 
per lb. was paid for it. Even at that price, only the finest fruit in| 
each shipment was accepted at the canneries, and a large part of the 
crop was left ungathered. The peach crop followed, but by this time 
the market was so disorganised that in many instances only } cent 
per lb. was offered by the canners. At such prices it may pay} 
expenses to pick fruit, if one is close to a cannery, and has conse 
quently no transport charges; but when there is a long haulage, ot 
a heavy railway freight, or both, it certainly does not pay, and: 
large part of this crop also rotted in the orchards. Those grower 
who packed and shipped their fruit to San Francisco, fared evet 
worse, for so great was the glut that hundreds of tons, on which 
heavy charges had been incurred, were thrown into the bay. The 
finest Bartlett pears, weighing from } to 1 Ib. a piece, were hawked 
through the streets at 5 cents per dozen. Other growers dried 
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their fruit and, as it takes about 7 lbs. of fresh peaches to make 
1 lb. of dried, it is a laborious and expensive process. 34 to 
44 cents per lb. were paid for the brightest, finest fruit, as against 
25 to 30 cents the previous year. This was the condition of things, 
not only in remote parts of California, but in the Santa Clara valley, 
perhaps the best fruit district in the State, having canneries and 
dryers established all over it, and lying within a few miles of San 
Francisco. It is needless to say no reference is ever made to the 
season of 1891. It is always easy to believe what one wishes, and 
it is readily assumed that 1891, and not 1890, was the exceptional 
year. The truth, as usual, lies between the two. It may be said 
that fruit-growing, when carried on in localities favourable both for 
the production of fruit and for its distribution, as, for instance, in 
the Santa Clara and Sacramento valleys, within easy reach of the 
San Francisco market, close to local canneries and dryers, and on 
one of the overland railways, so that advantage can be taken of every 
special demand, has been profitable, and sometimes exceedingly 
profitable. On the other hand, in more distant parts of the country, 
where heavy transport charges had to be incurred, where markets 
were too remote for advantage to be taken of any special demand, 
and where labour was both dear and bad, fruit-growers have, as a 
rule, made no money, have, at the best, made a hard and precarious 
livelihood, and would really have done better working as labourers 
for daily wages. It is unnecessary to say that land in favoured 
localities is only within the reach of men with considerable capital. 

III.—The statement that the cost of the land for an orchard is 
small, amounts to saying that in some parts of California orchard 
land is cheap. We will go further and say that in many parts of 
this State, an orchard in full bearing can be bought for a good deal 
less money than it would cost to buy the land, clear it, plant and 
wait until it comes into bearing; but this is an argument against, 
and not in favour, of fruit-growing. If the profits were as repre- 
sented, orchard land would not be cheap, nor would orchards be for 
sale at under their cost. 

IV.—On the next point the cost of cultivating an orchard and 
harvesting the crop, we entirely disagree with the estimates. Taking 
a peach orchard as an example, we should put the cost of the 
cultivation at £4 per acre, and the cost of harvesting 10 tons of fruit 
at £23, say £27 in all. 

If the gentlemen responsible for the lower estimates dissent, let 
them kindly state the prices at which they can get the following 
successive operations performed. 

a. Ploughing the land twice. 

b. Harrowing once. 

¢e. Hoeing round each tree once. 

tu2 
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d. Cultivating four times. 

e. Pruning trees (a long and skilful operation). 

f. Thinning fruit (a long and very important operation). 

If in a country requiring irrigation :— 
g. Rent of water (if any rent is charged). 
h. Cost of flooding the land. 

i. Cost of 1,000 boxes, 20 Ibs. each. 

j. Cost of picking, and packing 1,000 boxes. 

Our estimate of £27 is for work actually done on the farm and the 
cost of the packages, and does not include the cost of irrigation (if 
required), cartage, railway freight, charges in San Francisco or 
other market, or the selling commission of 8 per cent. charged by 
the agents there. The latter necessarily vary according to the 
distance from market and the price obtained. 

We, however, consider 10 tons per acre an excessive estimate, and 
should rather place it at 5 tons per acre; and, taking the average 
price of the last six or seven years at 40 to 50 cents per 20-lb. box, 
it will be seen that the profits are small relatively to the amount of 
fixed and working capital involved. 

V.—We now come to the most important point—the possibility of 
over-production. We have shown that in 1891 there was over- 
production, but that within the last ten years there have been many 
good seasons, when much money has been made. But is not this 
likely to create—nay, under the condition of things in a new country 
like California, is it not certain to create—over-production ? At best 
consumption now balances production, leaving a small margin of 
profit ; but it is certain that heavy over-production is imminent and 
will continue for many years. Every emigrant going out and taking 
up new land will only increase the disaster; and long before his 


orchard can come into bearing there is every probability that the } 


industry will be carried on under altogether different conditions, 
which will falsify all calculations based on its past history. 

The consuls’ report dwells at some length on the raisin industry. 
For some years raisin-growers have been making a great deal of 
money, as much as £40, £60, even £100 an acre, and they deserved 
todoso. They had seen the industry through very trying times, 
and many had gone under in the struggle. It is never an easy thing 
to make a market for a new product, but in time Californian raisins 
overcame all opposition and now hold their own against all foreign 
competitors. But with such profits as we have mentioned, is it 
likely that Californians looked quietly on and were disposed to 
allow these men a permanent monopoly of so gooda thing? Far 
from it. The moment the improvement set in, more land was taken 
up, and at every further advance new vineyards were planted, often 
on less suitable soil, and in less favourable parts of the State. In 
this way thousands of acres were added every year until at last, 
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under increased production, the market gave way, and it is doubtful 
if any vineyards cleared over £5 to £10 per acre last season. But 
the end is not yet. That decline represented only the increased pro- 
duction of the first vineyards planted after the rise began, and for 
years there will be fresh vineyards coming into bearing. If any one 
wants a raisin vineyard, let him wait a year or two, and he will then 
be able to buy one ready made in the best locality, for less money 
that he could last year have bought the uncleared land. 

With prunes it is the same thing. For years growers could get 
no reasonable prices for their fruit. Suddenly it made its way in 
the Eastern markets, and is now preferred to the best French 
importations. Since then fabulous returns have been obtained from 
these orchards, and, as a consequence, an immense acreage has been 
laid down in this kind of fruit. Last year the decline set in and 
must continue and increase as the new orchards come into bearing. 

We are often told thut as Californian raisins and prunes have 
beaten Spanish raisins and French prunes.in the home markets, 
they can also beat them abroad. Americans are, however, as a 
rule, so imbued with Protectionist doctrines, and so ignorant of 
the very simplest rules of political economy, that they cannot 
see that, even if they could compete successfully abroad, they 
can only do so at the expense of prices in the home market. The 
moment they export they lose the benefit of protection, for it is the 
surplus exported which must fix the price both of what is sold at 
home and what goes abroad. No small part of the present price of 
raisins and prunes is due to Protection, and it is well to remember 
this when it is suggested that over-production can be got rid of by 
export. 

And so it is with nearly every variety of fruit. Orchards have 
increased in proportion to the amount of money made, and even 
then made under the most favourable circumstances. And it must 
always be so. In every country men rush into what is paying until 
it is overdone, but in fruit-growing the result is far more disastrous 
and lasts much longer. In grain or any ordinary crop over-produc- 
tion is apparent at once and can be corrected, but with fruit it takes 
six or seven years before the farmer begins to feel the effects, and as 
much longer before he realises the fall extent of the calamity. He 
cannot change from year to year to suit the demand; once planted, 
an orchard must remain. A new industry in a new country must 
always be subject to violent fluctuations. Land is cheap, and 
there is plenty of it available, so there is nothing to check increased 
production when it becomes profitable. It goes on increasing until 
it ends in disaster. 

VI.—The climate in many parts of the State leaves nothing to be 
desired ; but California is a large country, and presents every variety 
of climate. In the southern and many of the interior counties the 
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heat in summer is intense. The fact that irrigation is needed in 
some parts points to these being almost rainless tracts of country, 
and the marvellous growth of trees and other vegetation under water 
proves that the temperature is almost tropical. In Fresno County 
malaria is very prevalent, and few escape it, and the same may be 
said of many other counties. 

We know of no other industry showing no results for six or seven 
years into which men are anxious to venture. During that time much 
may happen, and this brings us to another part of our subject, which 
we would very strongly impress upon intending investors. In the 
usual descriptions of the industry it is estimated that a few acres, 10, 
20, or 40, provide a good living, if not a fortune, for a family. There 
have been instances of this; but the experience of recent years 
tends to show that the price of fruit, like other crops, will be regu- 
lated by the cost of production. The largest growers lose least 
money in bad years and make most in good ones. They work 
cheaper, have labour-saving machinery, get large reductions from 
the raiiways, and they also get better and cheaper labour, and, 
what is of even greater importance, they sell to better advan- 
tage. No canner cares to contract with a small grower; it does not 
help him much, and he can make sure of getting his crop later on at 
his own price; but, as he must have his supply contracted for to a 
considerable extent in advance, he makes his contracts with one of 
the larger men, even at a higher price, because he can rely on getting 
his fruit forward in the desired quantities. We hear of orchards of 
500, 1,000, and even 1,500 acres being planted, which suggests that 
the industry is already in the transition stage between small and 
large farming, and if this is the case the fruit-grower will have to be 
satisfied in future with a small margin of profit, even under the most 
favourable conditions. 

There is a very general impression that fruit-growing is an easy 
and agreeable occupation. The sooner intending settlers divest 
themselves of this idea the better. The land requires the most 
thorough farming. In a dry country the only way the moisture can 
be kept in the ground is by constant tillage. Add to this the 
most careful and skilful gardening which the management of fruit- 
trees requires, and there are two occupations combined, each of 
them requiring much hard work, much knowledge and experience. 

The fruit industry of California will right itself in time, but it 
will be by the usual melancholy process of the struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest farmers and farms. Each section of 
the country must find out what it can produce best and cheapest, and 
confine itself to that particular industry. When the different 
districts have learnt this and can calculate better the demands which 
are likely to be made upon them, the wild planting which now goes 
on will cease, land will acquire a more constant value, and, as the 
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country gets more thickly settled, the violent fluctuations, which at 
present disorganise the whole industry, will become less marked and 
willin time cease altogether. In the meantime California is gaining 
experience and has, as usual, to pay for it. 

In conclusion, let any one who contemplates going to California 
to grow fruit bear the following points in mind. He requires 
capital sufficient not only to buy land, wait several years till it comes 
into bearing, and harvest the crop at a much greater cost than is 
generally represented, but he must also be prepared to tide over bad 
years, when he may have to sell it at a loss. He must remember 
that fruit is different from any other crop in that it cannot be 
changed into something else at will. Fruit-farming requires very 
hard work, often in very intense heat. Before his orchard comes 
into bearing prices may have been permanently reduced, and it may 
be impossible to make the same or any living on a small place. 
He should see if he cannot buy an orchard in full bearing for less 
money than he can buy land and plant one for himself. In this 
case, too, he will not be helping to create over-production. He should 
remember that cheap land is often the dearest in the end, and that 
the extra cost of transport will pay large interest on the difference in 
the cost of a remote or favourably situated place. Lastly, let him 
take the Consuls’ advice and go out before he buys his land. Let 
him seek out the men who have made money in fruit, and there are 
some, and let him study out the reasons of their success. Let him 
then look for the men who have failed, and these he will have no 
difficulty in finding. Let him try to discover wherein their faults, 
or misfortunes, have lain, and he will then know, better than anyone 
can tell him, what he ought to do and how he ought to do it. 

While we do not think favourably of fruit-growing at present, we 
think more than well of California. For any young man with a 
few hundred pounds, energy, and a fair share of natural shrewdness, 
there is no better opening than that State. The violent fluctuations 
to which we have referred, while ruinous to a man without experience, 
are the opportunity for one who has it. Living is cheap, with the 
exception of clothing, and work of some sort is always to be had. 
The one thing a man ought absolutely to make up his mind to, is 
never to invest his money solely by the advice of others, and though 
by waiting until he himself thoroughly understands the nature of the 
business proposed he may lose opportunities, he will acquire experi- 
ence, and in the end will get his chance and be able to take full 
advantage of it. Nearly every great fortune in California had a 
very small beginning and many of them are now very large. 

We had intended to say something here about the wine industry 
of California, but must defer doing so until another opportunity. 

Wii11am Roserts. 
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Tuts “ Woman’s Art Exhibition ” hardly fulfils our expectations. 
The elegant figure of Forain’s “La Parisienne du Siécle,”’ which 
served as an advertisement for it on the hoardings of Paris, had | 
unduly quickened imagination. Moreover, the double mistake was | 
made of opening in the dull season and of being deplorably ill-pre- 
pared. All who were curious enough to pay the Exhibition a visit on | 
the opening day were disappointed to the verge of annoyance. But, 
notwithstanding its shortcomings, this Exhibition merits some notice 
in England. 

In the first place, it has been supported by Englishwomen ; the 
department furnished by students of British drawing-classes is not 
the least interesting, and the prestige of English beauty is fully 
maintained in the gallery, where we find types of feminine loveliness 
depicted by the great English masters of the past and of the present. 
Then, again, an Englishwoman, Lady Butler, is one of the committee 
of the modern section, whose president is Rosa Bonheur; and we 
might add that the zeal shown by France during the last twenty 
years in the encouragement of industrial art is mainly due to the 
example set by England. It was to the incomparable museum at 
South Kensington that the “Central Union of Decorative Art” 
always turned its attention in emulation of the spirit which has 
already produced such rich results. In England, more than with 
us, or at least for a longer period, woman’s progress in all branches 
of industry has met with acknowledgment. 

It is due to the proofs already given of its individual and collec- 
tive talent that what we may please to term the weaker sex has been f 
able to overcome the many prejudices with which it has had to | 
contend. The important part taken by women in all the great ques- 
tions of reform, and the high position they have attained in educa- 
tional subjects are now undisputed facts. Even Paris, where Mme. 
de Lambert’s pretty saying still prevails: “La femme doit avoir une 
pudeur presque aussi tendre sur la science que sur les vices ”—even 
Paris now boasts of more than one female doctor ; and we need not 
go so far as America to meet with female lawyers, who are not, 
indeed, yet allowed to plead, but are, at least, duly qualified. It 
remains to be seen whether women will excel in the industrial arts. 
Exceptional cases of successful endeavour have already been recorded, 
and what we have seen of their work at the Exhibition now being 
held at the Palais des Champs-Elysées has raised our hopes to 
certitude. 
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The nave of the ground-floor, where music is played during the 
whole afternoon, is nothing but an immense industrial bazaar orga- 
nised by Paris tradesmen, nominally in honour of the ladies, but 
principally, no doubt, for their own benefit. Curiously enough, a 
statue of Joan of Arc guards the entrance, not Princess Marie’s 
gentle Joan of Arc, which would have been quite in place, but 
Fremiet’s equestrian statue. What has the armoured warrior-maid 
to do with all this jewellery, lace, glass, ribbons, furniture, &c., 
which are displayed merely to tempt purchasers? Beneath pavilions 
of blue silk the journals of fashions exhibit their drawings and their 
life-size wax figures beautifully draped, and second only in point of 
execution to those in the Musée Grevin, which scores one of the 
great successes of the Exhibition with the clever group entitled “The 
Delights of Maternity ”’ (eighteenth century). It represents a young 
mother standing beside her husband at the foot of a statue of Venus, 
and holding her infant child over her head with an enchanting 
smile. Speaking of wax figures, we must not omit to mention the 
hairdressers’ show of busts, where every fashion of twisting and 
curling the hair can be studied, from the ancient Greeks down to 
the Empress Eugénie. But our patience soon tires of wigs; we 
turn our attention to other things and become deeply interested 
in the magnificent ancient tapestry which covers the walls, che/s- 
@euore of Gobelin workmanship. And so we go on admiring till 
the picture and sculpture galleries are reached. 

Certainly we here get a better idea of the level attained by 
women in art than at the ordinary annual exhibitions. But why are 
s0 many names missing? Why should the selection be confined to 
works of art that have been executed since 1871? We should have 
liked Nélie Jacquemard (Mme. Edouard André), the painter of M. 
Duruy’s celebrated portrait, to follow the example of Henriette 
Brown (Mme. de Saux), whose success also dates from the Empire. 
Rosa Bonheur, too, could have shown better than anyone else that a 
woman’s brush is capable of dealing with subjects that have 
hitherto been treated by men, and it is to be be regretted that she 
ceded her place to a relation, now dead (Mme. Peyrol Bonheur), who 
is, after all, only Rosa Bonheur’s pupil. Then again, if the works 
of deceased artists are admitted, why not have had one of Marcella 
the Duchesse Colonna’s elegant busts, as a companion to the “ Nau- 
sicia”” of Marie Bashkirtseff? In sculpture, neither Syamour, who 
has had several commissions from the Government, nor Mme. Léon 
Bertaux, a recent candidate for the Institute, are represented. 

As regards paintings, there are a few good portraits and pretty 
decorative panels, signed Abbema, Rongier, Huillard, Suzanne 
Lemaire, and so forth; plenty of agreeable and brilliant things, but 
nothing of the first rank. Queen of her own domain, which is 
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to depict inimitably fruit and flowers, Mme. Madeleine Lemaire is 
the very incarnation of ease, grace, and charm. Le grand art is 


duly represented by Mme. Luminai, whose talent received recognition | 
long ago; but she does not seem sufficiently to understand that | 
painting should be, first of all, painting. Her “ Psyche,” which } 


she calls a “‘study of the nude,” is a white, frail figure extending 


her arms, with somewhat academic coolness, towards fleeting and | 
deceitful “ Love,” who is represented by two large wings without | 
a body. It is fairly symbolical of the aspiration toward an | 


unrealised ideal. 

When critics aver that woman’s only forte is sentiment they exag- 
gerate, but are not altogether wrong. Sentiment, delicacy, power of 
observation, and even of divination, all these qualities stand them in 
stead of creative power in literature, but where painting is concerned 
these will not suffice. Good landscapes are so rare that it would 
seem as if the female artist does not generally comprehend nature, 
except in its details. From this gallery we carry away a pleasant re- 
collection of the two little schoolboys, “ Jean and Jacques,” by Marie 
Bashkirtseff ; of the calm, serious, and distinguished work of Hen- 
riette Brown ; and also of a certain number of good crayon drawings, 
and fresh, bright water-colours, in many of which the influence of 
the Japanese school is noticeable. There appears to be some attempt 
to revive the art of miniature painting, which photography has 
almost driven out of the field; but it is only as a resource for those 
timid folk who hope more easily to attain success with small things. 
They forget the oft-repeated truth, that there is nothing small in art 
but small talent. 

In statuary Mme. Besnard, the wife of a bold coloriste whose 
original genius is appreciated as much in England as in France, has 
been a most prodigal contributor. This artist is never wanting in spirit, 
though her execution is very deficient. "We must not overlook the 
busts of Mme. Coutan, nor the “ Egyptian Harpist” by Mlle. Itasse, 
nor the group of Mme. Signoret Ledieu, called “‘ Work and Study,” 
which is at least meant to convey a very good moral. Involuntarily 
we recall an episode of Mme. Clovis Hugues’ life—the famous revolver 
shot, for which she was tried and acquitted—as we gaze upon the 
head of her husband modelled by her rather hasty hand. There is 
nothing from Sarah Bernhardt, although the indefatigable actress 
could so easily have proved once more that she is no stranger to any 
of the arts in which her sex engage. Indeed, there are so many 
vacant places in this section of contemporary Fine Arts that some 
additions may reasonably be expected before the end of November, 
the probable date of the closing of the Exhibition. 

This expectation is strengthened by the fact that the chrysanthe- 
mums, pinks, and roses sent by the Comtesse de Beaulaincourt— 
flowers so real that they can scarcely be called artificial—have only 
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just arrived in the select little salon, which is tastefully arranged, 
and filled with all descriptions of woman’s needlework. They 
are works of art in their way, and the names attached to them 
represent the aristocracy, wealth, and intelligence of the country. 
Among others are the Comtesse de Gramont, Mme. Odier, the 
Duchesse de Mouchy, the late Princesse de Beauvau, Mme. Delessert, 
Mme. Pailleron, Mme. Wilkinson, Mlle. Caignéres, the Baronne de 
Vaufreland, &c. 

In this pretty place, which is not dedicated to the Fine Arts, 
the Duchesse de Chartres has modestly hung three water-colours. 
We may be allowed to express our regret that, as royalty is exhibit- 
ing here, the Princess Mathilde, the most artistic of all, should not 
be amongst the contributors. The Princess has far more talent 
than is usually allotted to persons of her rank, and it is well known 
that painting has always been her serious study and favourite pastime. 
We cannot help thinking that one of her vigorously and broadly 
painted water-colours would have afforded the public strong proof 
that women of the most lofty rank do not confine themselves solely 
to the so-called feminine pursuits. These, of course, possess their 
peculiar charm; and we have no intention whatever of depre- 
cating them. They are often the concomitants of great talent, and 
sometimes even of genius. Did not George Sand take to sewing, 
and find it as great a distraction as smoking cigarettes ? 

These exhibits of work, accomplished by ladies of high position in 
leisure moments and often at great expense, are not the outcome of 
vanity, but rather represent a pleasant and self-imposed duty of 
stimulating the harder and less original work of those to whom 
labour is a necessity. 

We now come to the School department, where the object is to 
bring to light the practical result of the teaching. We find, inde- 
pendently of apprentice-schools, specimens of work from the pro- 
fessional schools of Paris, comprising sewing, millinery, dress-mak- 
ing, embroidery, fan and china painting, specimens of enamelling, 
&e., all showing the advantages enjoyed by young girls of the 
present time with modest resources who care to develop a taste in 
drawing as a means of livelihood. 

The impetus given by France during the last few years is every- 
where apparent. Austria furnishes proof of her superiority in lace- 
making, drawing, embroidery, &c. England distinguishes herself 
by ornamental sketches, water-colours, illustrations, &. The 
School of Decorative Art at St. Petersburg also responds to the call. 
Its show-case is at one end of the studio devoted to woman’s pro- 
fessional work in photography, which affords a special field for 
delicate manipulation in re-touching. It is difficult to over-estimate 
the endeavours of the Society of the Friends of Manual Labour in 
Sweden, and several associations of the same kind in other countries, 
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which, while preserving the national characteristics, give a genu- 
inely artistic direction to the industries carried on by women in 
their homes. National characteristics have a tendency to disappear 
in these days of levelling, imitation, and progress. That is why 
the retrospective section upon which we are now entering is of such 
great importance. 

In the art-needlework lent by the Imperial Museum of Vienna 
there is nothing that does not come from Austria or Hungary or | 
the Balkans: e.g. Roumanian peasants’ shirts, veils embroidered in | 
silver or in gold, kerchiefs for the head worked in silver, bridal | 
headdresses, Bohemian caps, and peasants’ costumes. Many of 
them reflect in a curious way historic influences, or religious § 
symbols, or memories of local events, which have been perpetuated [{ 
for all time by the needle in the form of some traditional ornament. 
The pavilion reserved for the embroideries of the Hungarian 
peasants (Tcheco-Slaves) does the greatest honour to the efforts of 
the committee of Tcheque ladies and artists. It has been formed at 
Prague to promote the appreciation of this kind of work which has so 
long been hidden from sight in the obscure cottages. But, alas! will | 
not the best-meant efforts tend to paralyse in the long run an art 80 
full of naiveté, free-play of fancy, and careless grace, which has been | 
transmitted to the present time from generations long dead together 
with the annals of the family and the parish? Under the yoke of 
the municipal schools this art will run great risk of degenerating into 
mere commonplace. It is true that the young workers to whom the 
State awards its prizes, return home after a period of instruction, but 
we doubt whether they put the same sentiment into their designs 
when they know the value of them in the shape of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Poland excelled in heraldic and other embroideries 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, if we may judge 
from the church ornaments, the royal coats-of-arms, the caps and 
the carpets lent by the Museum of Lemberg. 

There are many special private collections besides those sent by 
foreign museums. Guillemin the sculptor sends jewels and Oriental 
costumes; M. Ru, Russian headgear; Dr. Figdor, German tapes- 
tries of the fifteenth century, a large French doll of the seventeenth, 
Swiss embroideries dated 1604, and medieval articles of clothing 
from Niiremberg. M. Bing and his numerous rivals have chosen 
from among their Oriental treasures those which best enable us to 
appreciate the feminine arts of China and Japan, &c. Our colonies, 
too, are picturesquely represented by their industrial products. 

Whilst other countries are endeavouring to stimulate the mani- 
festations of national art, our own Société des Traditions Populaires is 
following almost the same principleincarefully cataloguing all the cos- 
tumes and household utensils which are characteristic of our different 
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departments. There is still as much work to be done in this direc- 
tion in Brittany, Burgundy, and Anjou as in Switzerland, Ireland, or 
Russia. Rings, chaplets, bracelets, amulets, emblematic necklaces, 
marriage plates, primitive pottery, and much else besides—these 
relics of the past have their touching poetical associations, in 
common with everything that owes its origin to an infant civilisa- 
tion. There is something pathetic in the sight of these antique toys 
lying pell-mell, like so many dead things, killed by the competition 
of the great warehouses, whose branches carry their conventional 
vulgarities into the most distant villages, forests, mountains, and 
deserts. How much initiative and originality there is in the least 
of these baubles, made before the precision of machinery had ousted 
the skill of human fingers! 

This fact strikes us especially as we go back to the time when 
industry was most closely married to art, in that admirable eighteenth 
century, which was all consecrated to woman. What marvels of fur- 
niture were then created expressly to adorn her boudoirs!—such as 
the little bureaux upon which she wrote so many charming letters, 
the triumphal toilet-table around which she held her court, the 
harpsichord, adorned with delicate paintings, the drawers, from 
which peeped ribbons and laces, with amber perfume, the seats of 
every description, adapted to the most charming attitudes of languor 
or coquetry, the sedan-chair with gilded panels, the divers caskets, 
and the innumerable specimens of bronze or porcelain ware in the 
form of chimney ornaments, clocks, groupes de Sévres, in biscuit or 
soft paste. All these objects are represented in the collection. 
The portrait of Madame de Pompadour seems to preside over the 
marvels submitted to our gaze, by reason of that magic smile, which 
reveals intelligence and strength of will united with an incompar- 
able power of fascination. 

The products of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries form 
quite a small museum, where objects of the greatest rarity are 
exhibited together with historic souvenirs of high interest, lent by 
private persons. On an easel lies, half-open, the artistically illumi- 
nated prayer-book of Catherine de Vivonne, Duchesse de La Roche- 
foucauld, wife of the author of the Maximes. It was worked by the 
skilled hand of the caligrapher Jarry, who penned the madrigals of 
the Guirlande de Julie. Among the numerous and splendid speci- 
mens of old French lace isa cap of Marie Antoinette in point d’Alen- 
gon, whilst an elegant needlecase in vernis-Martin, which belonged 
to the unfortunate Queen, is placed, with eloquent antithesis, beside 
the spectacle-case of coarse straw which she used in the prison of 
the Temple. The spinning-wheel of the Dauphine, and that of 
Mme. Elizabeth, the winding-wheels, and the embroidery frames, 
bring to mind the tapestries, some specimens of which are enclosed 
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in glass cases. The largest is a carpet stitched by Marie Antoinette 
and her sister-in-law during the two last wretched years of their 
lives. 

The shuttles, wrought in ivory, steel, or gold, should receive special | 
attention. They were used for the elegant network which was » ff 
favourable to a graceful display of the hand, and the bobbins wer | 
equally ornamental. They were so much the fashion that the ladies j 
threatened speedily to cover every article of masculine attire with . 
gold lace. Here, too, are to be seen the fine scissors, curiously 
worked in divers forms, together with chatelaines, buckles, &¢. | 
Looking at these trifling objects, one’s thoughts are carried back ¥ 
to the social scenes which the petits-maitres of the times of Louis 
XV. and XVI. so faithfully painted and engraved, and some of 
which adorn the walls, and aid our memories. 

There are also playing-purses, tobacco-graters in ivory and 
enamel—the little presents which were exchanged in “ sentimental 
friendship ”’—tablets, secret caskets, portfolios, and medallions, } 
besides the various instruments of the toilet, such as powder-boxes, | 
“patch ”-boxes, flasks, &c. A small pot is still half full of rouge, 
in the faded paper case which contained it, and on it we read, “Ia 
Citoyenne Vaillant, manufacturer of vegetable rouge, rue de la Loi.” 
It is not the Court-rouge, which distinguished the lady of quality, 
and of which she carried a larger quantity than usual on the day of 
her presentation at Court—no; it is a modest neutral tint, which 
might have been used by a bourgeoise when the Revolution had swept f 
away “le rouge des grandes dames,” the famous rouge of Madame 
Martin, together with all titles and privileges. These few “‘ patches” 
in a box scarcely appeal to us in their present immobility ; but if [ 
you can imagine them placed en assassine at the corner of the eye, 
en friponne on the borders of the lips, or as /a galante, in the centre ¥ 
of the cheek, they immediately assume the diabolic fascination of f 
that little portrait adorned with flowers and feathers, the portrait, f 
namely, of La Camargo. In order that the fashionable apparatus of § 
the period may possess some meaning for visitors, they should read 
the account of the Goncourts, who have drawn up an inventory of 
the numberless methods of attraction resorted to by wise and learned 
ladies of the eighteenth century. 

An illustrated edition of La Femme au XVIII’ Siécle, the work 
in which the physiognomy of the time is best reflected, ought to be 
exhibited here, open at the characteristic chapter, ‘‘ Woman’s Domi- 
nation and Intellect.” In our eighteenth century, woman not only 
governed the king, but also public opinion, letters, arts, and manners: 
she was a sort of deity, “the invincible and fatal cause of every- 
thing.”” Her sceptre or wand, whichever you choose to call it, was 
that precious and expressive toy, the fan. All sorts of artistic 
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and historical fans are in the Exhibition. The finest collections, 
after that of Doctor Piogey, are perhaps those of Mme. Joly and 
Mme. Cosson. It would be impossible even to name ail the objects 
for the use of woman which have been selected and collected with in- 
finite knowledge and taste by women, such as watches, corset-busks, 
bodices, gloves, garters, and jewellery of every description. One 
of these collectionneuses is only distinguished by an initial, not 
having, it would appear, the courage of her preferences. The small 
yase exhibits are excellent; the majority of them are in the 
form to which the name of Bourdaloue, the celebrated Jesuit, has 
been given. He was renowned as “the preacher of kings and the 
king of preachers,” but his sermons were very long. My readers 
-must allow me to refer them to St. Simon to learn how the Duchess 
of Burgundy, that most seductive princess, managed to reconcile 
the requirements of etiquette with those of nature. 

It is always embarrassing to speak of such things to English 
people, and yet what is there bolder than certain English caricatures? 
We have proof of this in the hall, where the fashions are ridiculed 
most trenchantly and sarcastically in the amusing images of the 
Lacroix collection, ‘‘ The Supplemental Magazine,” “ Equilibrium,” 
“Female Whimsicalities,’’ &c. These caricatures and many others 
(such as those which show the effect of the tall headdresses, some so high 
that the lacqueys are obliged to demolish the doorways for them to 
pass through, while the chamber-maids have to mount a ladder in 
order to put on the nightcap) form part of a graphic history of 
feminine costume comprising sculpture, pictures, drawings, engrav- 
ings, and photographs. The statuettes of Tanagra are not the least 
prettily dressed ; and they are draped in a fashion that can never 
become absurd. 

It goes without saying that costume holds, and ought to hold, a 
preponderating place in an Exhibition of which woman is the heroine, 
since the art of being charming in a hundred different ways, and of 
‘giving a new effect to beauty by means of dress is the most practical 
of the arts in which she excels, and that for which she is more 
-especially fitted. But the Committee of the Retrospective Section 
knew well that a collection of costumes of all centuries, however com- 
plete, would be a melancholy spectacle. The millinery, which is espe- 
cially fragile, could scarcely resist the lapse of years; one could not 
imagine a pretty face in certain of the bonnets and hoods. It was, 
therefore, an excellent idea to place by the side of these soulless 
relics the images of those who wore them. It affords us, moreover, 
an opportunity for admiring a crowd of interesting portraits, some 
of which are usually inaccessible in private galleries.. There are, 
for instance, the enigmatic faces of Leonardo and Botticelli, the 
ladies of the Renaissance, of the Fronde and the Regency, the 
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Olympian beauties surrounding Louis XIV., the sentimental faces 
which precede the Revolution, the cropped heads of those who 
survived it, the lightly covered forms of the neo-Roman epoch, the 
Directory, and the Empire, as well as the heavy plumes of the 
Restoration. All these countenances reflect the characteristics of 
their times. ‘ 

We were much struck by an unsigned portrait of the Maréchale 
D’Ancre, which ought to be a good likeness. Intelligence and | 
duplicity are equally portrayed in the black eyes; the well-deve. | 
loped forehead may well be that of the so-called sorceress who | 
proudly declared she had only used against the Queen, her mistress, ¥ 
that natural power which a superior genius exercises over an inferior 
spirit ; and the almost childish mouth recalls to mind the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘Oimé poveretta!’’ which she uttered before bravely under- 
going the death-penalty. She was a favourite of low rank, with the 
arrogance of a parvenue and the ill-breeding of a chambermaid, but 
her courage was at least on a level with her ambition—that unsur- 
passable ambition of a woman who loves. 

Another amusing portrait is that of Diane de Poictiers as “ Diana | 
at the Bath,” which might well be called “The Tub.” Near a 
small receptacle containing the cold water to which this renowned 
beauty, when more than fifty years old, owed the continued favour 
of the king, lie some sponge sand towels, and in a garden behind 
is a tiny image of the horse which procured her another means 
of remaining eternally young. 

With the exception of Madame de Sévigné, there are very few 
portraits of women of genius in this gallery, for which the history of 
costume is the pretext. All kinds of celebrities, women of letters, 
artists, and comedians, are banished from sight in the shape of 
lithographs of the period, which are amusing, no doubt, but amusing f 
after the manner of caricatures. 

The poetess Anais Ségalos wears a pseudo-Oriental fancy-dress. [J 
Madame Menessier-Nodier, who carried on an exchange of sonnets 
with Alfred de Musset, resembles a dainty puss buried under extra- 
vagant frills and feathers. Madame Arnould-Plessy, of the Comédie- 
Frangaise, is beautiful even with her hair drawn up a Ja chinoise. ¥ 
These are all very well, but could not some serious portraits of our f 
great artists and most celebrated literary women have been added, 
such as the “George Sand” of Delacroix and the ‘“‘ Madame de 
Staél” of Gérard? A fine bust of Madame de Girardin is also 
extant. All these ought to have been put in a separate room, which 
would not have been the less interesting if some manuscripts, and 
some fine editions of books, which deserve to live along with those 
of men, had also been placed there under glass. 

Literature must be regarded in some cases as a feminine art. 
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Perhaps this suggestion may not be without its use, as the idea of an 
exhibition of woman’s work is certain to be repeated. In the hall of 
honour I would place the chief pictures of each of the great 
patronesses of painting, Rosalba, Madame Lebrun, Angelica Kauff- 
mann; even some specimens of Madame de Mirbel’s exquisite 
miniatures. Why not, when Madame Jaquotot and her sister- 
painters of Sévres ware have a salon to themselves? It is hardly 
just that the first rank should give way to the second. 

Music, too, should have its representatives. We can boast of 
several feminine composers—Augusta Holmes, Mlle. Chaminade, 
Mme. de Grandval. An opera of Esmeralda was composed by 
Louise Bertin, the sister of the founder of the Journal des Débats. 
But here I only see a few songs by Queen Hortense, Napo- 
leon III.’s mother. That is surely not enough. Again, speaking of 
literary manuscripts, we should like to see a good number of letters 
among them, eminent letter-writers being more numerous in 
France than anywhere else. Epistolary style is a peculiarly feminine 
art, and still more so is conversation. Why did Poilpot not add 
one of the salons of our nineteenth century to his seven rather 
indifferent dioramas for which the Parisian lady of 1790 to 1867 
serves as a pretext? It would have been a good opportunity to 
picture our most celebrated men seeking relaxation and encourage- 
ment in the society of one of those few ladies who inherit the social 
talents of the Marquise du Deffand and Mme. Geoffrin, and who 
have preserved the best of French tradition, the art of conversation. 

You see that this Exhibition, however perfect in certain branches, 
is yet incomplete. France has taken the initiative, as she has often 
done, and given the impulse. It rests with England, the organiser 
par excellence of great exhibitions, to take up the work in its neglected 
aspects, and thus to raise a memorial in honour of women of all 
countries and of all periods. 

A FRENcHWoMAN. 
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An institution, which existed and flourished in England in the year 
730, and still exists and flourishes in the year 1892, cannot but be 
an interesting subject of study. Such an institution is older than 
the House of Commons, older than the universities, older than the 
Lord Mayor, older than the House of Lords, older even than the 
throne or the nation itself, Such an institution exists in the 
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“School of the Cathedral Church of the Blessed St. Peter of York,” | 


commonly called St. Peter’s School. 

It may seem a startling statement, but it is the fact that 
there are only two institutions in England that are older than this 
York Grammar School. They are the Archbishoprics of Canterbury 
and York. And it is perhaps doubtful, whether even the Arch- 
bishopric of York is older, that is, whether its creation did not 
carry with it the creation of the school. 

Having however had the good fortune to be assisted in an 
inquiry into the history of the school by Canon Raine, one of the 
greatest of living antiquaries, and with an unrivalled knowledge of 
that mine of historical treasures, the records of York Minster, I am 
in a position to prove that this startling statement is a true one. 

The particulars of proof are not only interesting in themselves, 
but throw an entirely new light on important points in the history 
of education in England, alike in medieval times and in the great 
crisis of the Reformation. 

To most people the statement that York Grammar School is one 
of our most ancient institutions will at first sight seem so incredible, 
that they would be inclined to say that, so far from being one of the 
oldest institutions of the country, it is not even nearly the oldest of 
its schools. Winchester College is commonly reckoned as the oldest 
of our public schools; and, if a continuous user for five hundred 
years of the same buildings and site, five centuries of worship in 
the same chapel, of learning within the same walls, and of playing 
in the same meads are to be regarded, then perhaps Winchester 
College is rightfully so reckoned. But if, following the old Greek 
saying that “men, not walls, make a city,” we regard, not the 
antiquity of site and buildings, but the continuity of the institu- 
tion, then the antiquity of Winchester pales before “this sun of 
York.” 

A Wykehamist myself, I am obliged to confess that, though we 
Wykehamists may pride ourselves on being citizens of an ancient 
as well as no mean city, the fruitful mother of Eton and Rugby and 
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many another school which has been founded in imitation of it, yet 
we cannot boast the antiquity of title of Hereford Cathedral School, 
or the Prebendal School at Chichester, to say nothing of that of the 
“ Yorkers,” or Peterites, as they call themselves in the detestable 
and un-English adjectival termination which the modern schoolboy 
has borrowed from the translators of the authorised version of the 
Bible. 

Not that the Peterites themselves are aware of their own great- 
ness. They have given themselves away by calling the school not the 
cathedral school but only the Royal Grammar School of St. Peter, 
founded by Philip and Mary. Whereas, in truth and in fact, James I. 
gave the school not one penny, and Philip and Mary, who did sanc- 
tion an increase of its endowment, did not even profess to found 
this, as they and their predecessors and successors, Tudors and Stuarts, 
did in the case of so many other schools, which they no more founded 
than Queen Victoria founded the “ Royal” Holloway College, or 
the “ Victoria’ Hospital for Children. They could hardly indeed 
found a school which had certainly existed continuously from 1090, 
and may be reasonably inferred to have existed from before 734, 
when it makes its first appearance in history. 

There is indeed one school which might possibly claim an even 
higher antiquity than York, if it could prove its title, viz., the so- 
called “King’s School” at Canterbury. At present it claims only 
to date from Henry VIII., who is, however, no more, and in some 
respects perhaps less, of a true founder of that school than his 
daughter was of the School of York. But though the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is more ancient than he of York, Canterbury Cathe- 
dral has not the same continuity of corporate existence as York 
Minster. Canterbury, like Winchester and Worcester, has twice 
undergone a violent revolution, once when-the married or mar- 
Mlageable canons were driven out to make way for the Black 
monks, and again when the Black monks were driven out by 
Henry VIII., to make way for married or marriageable canons. 
Whether its school carried on its existence continuously under the 
monks is doubtful. The subject of monastic schools, though some 
writers talk freely enough about them, is very obscure, particularly 
on the question whether in the earlier times, i.e. before the four- 
teenth century, they were open to any but inmates of the monastery. 
At Canterbury the evidence hitherto available is ambiguous. At all 
events, Canterbury School has not yet found its vates sacer, or proved 
} its title. Until it has, it must yield the palm to the established 
antiquity of York, which has suffered no such violent revolutions, 
and where the Minster, with its college of secular canons, has gone 
om in unbroken continuity at least from the days of Archbishop 
Egbert, who died in 734, to the present day. 

xx 2 
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The colleges of secular canons, especially those which were 
cathedrals, have from time immemorial kept, and were bound to 
keep, grammar schools. Nor were these cathedral or collegiate | 
grammar schools only or even primarily for the members of the § 
church, the choristers, acolytes, and boy-clerks, or the like. Con- / 
sidering the origin of cathedral churches it was not likely to be, | 
and in point of fact was not so. As no doubt it had been earlier [ 
at Rome, the college of canons round a bishop at York or Canter. fj 
bury, was no more than a body of missionary clergy living in | 
common with their chief. Hence, just as the first thing a body of fj 
missionaries does now, whether in Asia Minor or Fiji, is to set upa ff 
school to teach the youth, if it can get hold of it, in the way it [ 
should go; so did Theodore at Canterbury and Wilfrid at York, no 
doubt, set up schools under the management of themselves and their 
canons: not merely for the paltry number of boys who might be in 
training for choristers or acolytes, but for all who might care to 
come. 
The continuous history of Christianity in York cannot be placed 
higher than the time of Wilfrid, in 666-710, or, considering his fre- f 
quent ejections, perhaps not higher than his last accession to power, | 
about 700. There is extant a celebrated History of the Archbishops of 
York by Alcuin, who was himself master of the school at York 
in 780. It is of course written in Latin, and is in very fair hexa- ff 
meters. Alcuin, whose fame as schoolmaster was so great, that } 
in 780 he received an invitation from Charlemagne to Aix-la- 
Chapelle (or should we say, Aachen ?), where he settled as the first 
master of the Palace School, in his poem gives direct evidence 
of the existence of York Grammar School. He tells us how Arch- 
bishop Albert, who succeeded Egbert in 734, had been brought up 
by the latter, “‘and both pious and wise, at once teacher and priest, 
adhered to the Pontiff Egbert, by whom he was appointed Defender 
of the Clergy, and made (school) master in the City of York: there 
he moistened thirsty hearts with diverse streams of learning, to some 
giving the art of grammar, and teaching others to sing together in § 
Aonian chaunt. Wherever he found any youths of promise he 
boarded, lodged, taught, and befriended them.” When Albert 
became archbishop he had, Alcuin tells us, two favourite pupils who 
assisted him in building a new cathedral of stone, with thirty altars 
One was Eanbald, who presided over the clerical functions, was, it 
fact, precentor, and ultimately succeeded to the archbishopric: the 
other was Alcuin himself, to whom Albert gave “the school and 
seat ”—i.e. the master’s seat—for the schoolmaster was apparently 
the only person who in school had the enjoyment of a chair—‘ and 
the books which he had collected as master, heaping up noble trea 
sures under one roof.” A list of the books which formed these 
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treasures is given, including many of the classics and several gram- 
marians, among whom the most prominent is Donatus, whose 
grammar was still in use, and under the tender appellation of “ old 
Donatus ” was prescribed by William of Wykeham for his boys at 
Winchester College six hundred years afterwards. That there may 
be no mistake about there being a veritable cathedral school at York 
in those days, we have a letter from Alcuin after he had settled at 
Aachen, to Eanbald II. (who had succeeded his own contemporary, 
the Eanbald already mentioned, as archbishop), in which he congra- 
tulated him on presiding “ over the church where I was brought up 
and taught, and over the treasures of wisdom to which my beloved 
master” (magister, the technical term) “ Albert left me heir.” 
Aleuin’s biographer, too, says of Albert, “he had round him a flock 
of scholars drawn from the sons of the nobility,” almost as if on 
purpose to put on record that, from the very first, the cathedral 
school was no mere choristers’ school, but the great public school 
of the then kingdom of Northumberland. 

This is not the place for a disquisition on the constitution of 
cathedral and other collegiate churches. But it is remarkable that 
if Alcuin had written his poem for the sake of preserving legal 
evidence of the constitution of York in 730, he could not have used 
technical terms with more precision. The person who was defensor 
cleri, or advocate of the clergy, schoolmaster, and librarian, was the 
person who in later times was called the chancellor ;—of the cathedral, 
that is, not the judicial person now called the chancellor of the 
diocese. It would seem from Alcuin that he was the second officer of 
the church under the archbishop; and that is precisely the position 
the chancellor preserved afterwards, though owing to the introduction 
of the dean. as the actual president of the chapter when the bishop 
ceased to be resident, he sank from second below the bishop to third. 
Hisduties, however, when wefirst have documentary evidence after the 
Conquest, are precisely those indicated by Alcuin. And it is a sig- 
nificant fact that, when shortly before the Conquest, Harold founded 
his college of secular canons of the Holy Cross at Waltham, after- 
wards turned into an abbey of regular canons, the second officer 
there was Master Athelard, called Magister Scholarum; and its 
historian in the days of Henry I., who had received his own educa- 
tion in the school there, from Master Peter, son of this first school- 
master, lays great stress on the school maintained in the college. 

Therefore when Alcuin tells us of the school over which he and 
his predecessors presided at York, he is speaking of an institution 
which formed part, and a most important part, of the foundation of 
the Minster ; not of a mere voluntary institution, or private adventure- 
school, which a member of the church chose to keep because he liked, 
or found a profit in, learning and teaching. 
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It isimpossible to prove by direct evidence that this school continued 
to post-Norman times. But there isevery reason to think so, and no 
reason to think otherwise. A very few years after this, in 826, the 
canon law made that law, which was undoubtedly already customary 
in the leading churches, custom having the force of law. On com- 
plaint made to Pope Eugenius II. that in some places there were no 
schoolmasters nor “cure ” for a grammar school, it was decreed that 
bishops should in their sees establish masters and doctors to teach 
grammar schools. In York of all places a cathedral school was 
least likely to have ceased. York was never destroyed by the Danes, 
or even sacked, as so many other northern towns and churches 
were, such as the archbishop’s second minster of Beverley. The 
regular succession of the archbishops went on, and as we find the 
archbishops giving further endowments to their collegiate churches 
elsewhere, as at Beverley in the East Riding, and Southwell in Not- 
tinghamshire, there seems every reason to suppose that they would 
maintain in efficiency their own head church and the school there. 

Unfortunately it is extremely improbable that any positive evi- 
dence will ever be forthcoming for this or any other fact connected 
with the later pre-Norman history of York. We have specific state- 
ments from the historians that the evidence is gone, and that all the 
deeds, documents, and writings of the minster were destroyed when 
William the Conqueror, by way of illustrating the alleged superiority 
of Norman culture and civilisation, pillaged the city of York in 
1069, and deliberately devastated the district with unexampled 
thoroughness and ferocity. 

Unfortunately, too, there are not extant at York, as at Salisbury, 
the statutes of the first Norman archbishops. The earliest copy of 
the York statutes at present existing was written in 1307, as appears 
from an entry in the earliest Act Book of the Dean and Chapter, 
which begins in 1290. There is no doubt, however, that the sub- 
stance of the statutes is in the main far older than 1307. Thus 
the statute as to the chancellor himself says :— 


“The Chancellor, who was anciently called Schoolmaster, ought to be a master 
in Theology” [i.e. D.D.] ‘and actually teach near the Church. It is his 
business to collate masters to Grammar Schools; to the School of York he 
ought to present a Regent-master of Arts, from whom profit may be hoped” 
(or of whose preferment there is hope), ‘‘ who, according to the ancient custom of 
the Church, shall hold office for three years, and not longer, except by special 
grace for one year more.” 

The chancellor also has to preach to the people on the first Sun- 
day in Advent, the first Sunday in Lent, and to the clergy in the 
synod, which took place at Whitsuntide; and on other days to 
assign preachers. He keeps the seal, he arranges the reading of 
lessons, and “hears the readers before the vestry door.” ‘It is his 
business to keep chronicles of the memorable things concernin g the 
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church.” The sub-chancellor has to see that no mistakes are made 
in reading, and receives £1 a year from the grammar school. 

That it may not be alleged that the grammar school was a 
choristers’ school, it may as well be stated that among the pre- 
centor’s duties are ‘to collate masters to the song school, and to 
determine all disputes concerning it”; while his deputy, the suc- 
centor, “ hears what the boys are to chaunt, and chastises them when 
necessary,” and receives £1 a year for his emoluments from the 
song school, as the sub-chancellor does from the grammar school. 

The chancellor, in fact, is in 1307 what Albert was in 730, the 
legal, literary, and educational officer of the chapter. But in the 
interval he has consigned the actual teaching of the grammar school 
toa deputy ; for in the Middle Ages, even more than now, the sacred 
right of devolution was recognised. A man had no sooner got hold 
of an office of profit than he straightway appointed a “devil” to do 
the work, while he stuck to the receipt of the pay. The chancellor 
deputed his legal duties to the sub-chancellor, his clerkly duties to 
the registrar or chapter-clerk, his scholastic duties to the school- 
master. But there can be little doubt from a comparison of the 
statutes of York with those of Lincoln and Salisbury, all framed by 
the same persons, that at the time of the Conquest, as at the time of 
Alcuin, he still taught school himself. 

In 1191 a separate endowment of £5 a year, say £100 to £200 of 

our money, was given to the Grammar School master, as the chan- 
cellor had dropped the occupation of teaching grammar and litera- 
ture for the supposed superior subject of theology; a change which 
was crystallized into law by the decree of Innocent III., at the 
Lateran Council of 1215, that in every cathedral there should be not 
only a grammar school, but one of theology as well. 
_ From that time forward until the Reformation the constitution 
of the grammar school and its relations to the chancellor remained 
unaltered. The chancellor’s personal duties were restricted to 
teaching the theological school, duties which we see him performing 
in a window of the nave of the minster dated about 1330; and in a 
will of 1369, where the chancellor bequeaths a robe to “his servant 
in his school of theology.”” He remained also, of course, the prin- 
cipal legal official of the chapter, and one of its principal persons, 
receiving the whole of the chancellor’s estates, valued in 1325 at 
£33 6s. 8d. a year, equivalent to at least £650 a year of our money, 
besides a prebend annexed to the chancellorship which was worth 
about £1,400 more. 

The school only appears at intervals, but then it appears in a 
way that shows it was continuously kept up. In 1289 its buildings 
were taken for part of the site of the present nave of the cathedral, 
acanon’s house being given in exchange. At Archbishop Zouch’s 
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visitation of the minster in 1343, one of his findings is, “ Also 
the Master of the Grammar School ought to be present at the 
divine offices in the choir of York, and is not present as he is bound 
to be.” The chapter answer, “The Master of the Grammar Schoot 
is new, still he does what he is bound to do.” The fact is, that the 
chapter were not at all likely to acquiesce in any neglect of duty by 
the chancellor, as they would be bound to keep up the school if he 
did not. And accordingly a few years later we find the chapter 
writing a very peremptory letter to “their venerable brother the 
chancellor, Master William of Alberwick,” saying that— 

** Certain new and unheard-of matters tending to your prejudice and that of 
the Church of York (which we do not think escape your discretion) and which 
we cannot pass over uncorrected, we hereby signify to you at large: that 
whereas by ancient custom continually observed and by the laudable obser- 
vances of the Church of York there ought to be two persons wearing their 
habit in the choir of the Church, and continually supporting in your stead and 
in aid of your office, offices and services not unknown to you, viz., first, the 
Schoolmaster, and secondly, the Vice-Chancellor ;”’ 

whereas there are now neither. They therefore order him, on pain 
of severe punishment, to supply them within fifteen days. 

This entry was between November, 1344, and November, 1349, 
and in all probability in the latter year. For that was the year 
of the “Black Death,’ which made havoc of York in July, and 
of Beverley, where Alberwick was a canon and probably resident, 
in August; and the “unheard-of defects” were probably due 
to death, as two-thirds of the clergy of the diocese are known to 
have died. It would appear that the defaulting chancellor himself 
fell a victim, as in April next year we find three canons of York, 
“because the chancellorship was vacant,” appointing Master Alex- 
ander, the rector of the church of St. Peter the Little, “ custos” of 
the grammar school of York, which apparently means acting school- 
master, and was not, what the Anglo-Indian calls, a pucka appoint- 
ment. 

The plague left lasting marks on the schools of the country, as 
lasting as it did on all its other institutions. It recurred in 1361, when 
it swept off the youth who had not passed through the previous inva- 
sion, and again almost as badly in 1368. One result of it was that the 
poor country parishes could not be filled, and there was an absolute 
dearth of clergy. This had a very marked effect on schools and 
colleges. People had now to be subsidised to go into the Church. 
William of Wykeham’s great foundations at Winchester, and New 
College, Oxford, were in their beginnings an endeavour to supply 
the stream of clergy ; and it is significant that he set up a school at 
Winchester almost immediately after he became bishop, at the 
beginning of the year 1369. 

But if the Black Death was the immediate cause of the creation 
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of a system of “free” or independent schools that were to supplant 
those which were mere satellites and dependencies of clerical or 
monastic corporations, at York it had, curiously enough, the oppo- 
site effect of making the school more and not less subject to the 
immediate control of the corporate body of the minster, while at the 
game time making the schoolmaster’s office less clerical than it had 
been before. 

On 9th June, 1368, the chapter issue letters patent confirming an 
appointment of a master of the grammar school by the chancellor, 
Simon of Bekyngham, who, poor man, died himself in the following 
June, when another visitation of the plague raged. 

The Chancellor, by “letters signed with the impression of his 
seal in red wax hanging thereto” addressed to Master John of York, 
Regent (i.e. actually teaching) Master of Arts, says: ‘“‘ Although 
the Grammar School at York has been accustomed from ancient 
times to be conferred on a Master of Arts for three years, or, for 
cause, for five years,’ ‘yet since the time of the past mortality, 
on account of the shortness of the term and the rarity of Masters 
of Arts, no Master of Arts has cared to have the mastership of 
this School, or to wear his habit in the church as heretofore, or to 
support the other burdens and labours incident to such mastership,”’ 
therefore with the consent of the chapter he appoints him “ until 
you shall have obtained some ecclesiastical benefice”; and the 
chapter, “‘ having duly weighed the rarity of Masters in Arts and the 
urgent necessity and evident benefit of the School,” confirm this 
exceptional appointment. John of York appears, seven years later, 
as master in some proceedings to put down a rival schoolmaster, so it 
would seem that the appointment was intended to be permanent. In 
fact, from this time onward the school practically became a freehold 
office for life, and though, in 1426, we find the chapter, during a 
vacancy of the chancellorship caused by the promotion of the chan- 
cellor to the bishopric of Chichester, appointing a master for three 
years only, he did in point of fact hold for twenty-one years. In 
1486 the chapter again sanction a departure from the statute, and 
confirm an appointment by Thomas Chaundeler, then chancellor, 
who was also Dean of Hereford, of a master to hold for life; and 
the master so appointed held office till 1504, or nearly fifty years. 

What is even more remarkable, however, than the extension of 
the term of office, which was absurdly inconvenient in days when 
every one, down to the common crier’s young man of the City of 
London, claimed a freehold in his office, is the fact that at least three 
of these masters in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were not in 
orders. In York Minster there is (or was) an epitaph on the tomb 
of Gilbert Pinchbeck, the master appointed by the chapter in 1426, 
in which the reader is invited to pray for the souls of the said 
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Pinchbeck, who died 31 J anuary, 1453, “and Agnes, his wife, who 


died October, 1431,” when he was schoolmaster. Eight years later | 
the will is proved of Roger Lewsay, master of the grammar school, | 


and administration granted to his widow. And in 1472 we find the 
will of John Hamundson, master of the Grammar School of the 
Blessed Peter of York, in which he directs his body to be buried in 
the minster, and gives the residue and administration of his estate 
“‘to Alice my wife.” 


Probably under the altered conditions of tenure the mastership of | 


the grammar school was no bad berth, far better than most chapter 
livings in a desolate country, and almestas good as a canonry itself; 
and, as you were allowed to keep a wife, much more comfortable. 
There was no lack of pupils. For on 23rd May, 1369, Richard 
of Bekyngham, advocate of the Court of York, no doubt a relation 


of Simon of Bekyngham, the chancellor, carried off probably by the | 


same plague, in his will says : 


**T will that 60 poor clerks of the Grammar School, of good behaviour, be 
named by the Schoolmaster on a roll, and I bequeath to each of them 2d. to 
say their whole psalters after my burial, for my soul, and the souls of those for 
whom I was bound to pray while I lived.” 


If sixty were to be selected, and selected for their poverty, there 
must have been a good many more in attendance. Indeed there were 
bound to be. The neighbouring Abbey of St. Mary’s, one of the 
greatest Benedictine monasteries in England, whose ruins stand 
just outside Bootham Bar, was bound by an ancient foundation to 
maintain a boarding-house for fifty poor scholars attending the 
Cathedral Grammar School. They were kept in a house called Con- 
clave, otherwise the Clee, or key (was it because they were locked 
in at night ?) by the outer gate of the monastery, under the care of a 
bailiff and warden or governor, who received a fee of 26s. 8d. a year 
for it. This boarding-house seems indeed to have been a kind of 
small Winchester College, as there were six scholars in it nominated 
by the abbot, two by the prior, and one by each of the twenty-two 
senior monks, besides twenty others kept out of the broken victuals 
of the convent like the “ Queristers” at Winchester. The whole 
cost the Convent £61 6s. 8d. a year; or £1 4s. 4d. a head, which is 
rather less than the cost at Winchester, where, in 1395, a scholar 
cost £1 14s. 8d. and a chorister £1 6s. a year. Here then were fifty 
scholars, besides the deacons and others connected with the minster. 
Nor was thisall. The master had the absolute monopoly of teaching 
school in the city of York and for ten miles round; and of excom- 
municating, or getting excommunicated, any one who without license 
set up a school in that district. This is expressly stated in the 
appointment of James Sheffield in 1486. About a century before, 
namely, 1375-76, there is a direction by the chapter to their 
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“apparitor,” and another, on complaint made by the chancellor, to 
try and induce a certain Master Nicholas, of Ferriby, who daily kept 
school even in the liberty of the chapter in the city, “ to the grave 
prejudice and loss of the Chancellor, and Master John of York, the 
Master (rector) of our Grammar School, and to the pernicious example 
and scandal of most,” not to do so any more, “and if he persists, to 
inhibit him on pain of the greater excommunication” from continuing 
to do so. At Beverley, seventy years earlier, the chapter had 
actually to inflict the sentence of excommunication before they could 
bring a similar rival to the grammar schoolmaster to reason; and 
about the same time we find the same thing at Canterbury, while 
as late as 1629 we hear of an injunction by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for a similar purpose at Winchester. It is clear, 
therefore, that there were profits to be made out of schoolmastering 
in pre-Reformation times as now. Indeed it is probable that the 
demand for grammar-school education was even greater in the 
fourteenth century that it is now. Not only was there the immense 
demand caused by the number of clergy, but every lawyer, whether 
in the ecclesiastical or common law courts, every steward of a manor, 
every bailiff, probably every merchant, required, if not a knowledge, 
at least a smattering of Latin. York in 1377 had a population, 
estimated, from the Poll tax returns of that year, at 13,590. But 
the number of parish-priests was considerably larger then than now 
when the population is 66,000. There were besides some thirty-six 
viears-choral and an even larger staff of chauntry-priests in the 
minster, besides those in the various churches and chapels and 
hospitals of the town, the practitioners in the various courts, metro- 
politan, diocesan, archi-diaconal and capitular. York, too, being 
the capital of a great province, no doubt was looked to for material 
for the service of the monasteries and great lords in the county. 
Bearing this in mind, we should probably not be at all above the 
mark in placing the number of boys attending York Grammar School 
at two to three hundred. 

What fees were paid there does not seem to be any means of 
knowing. But we may be quite sure that a married man in York 
would not be content with the stipend of £5 a year given by Arch- 
bishop Roger, which was about the usual pay of an unmarried 
shauntry-priest-schoolmaster in a country village. For this sum 
he was bound to take the choristers and deacons free, though they 
doubtless paid something equivalent to the “cock-penny ” of Eliza- 
bethan times by way of a present at Easter, Christmas, and Whit- 
suntide. That fees were paid by others there can be no doubt. In 
the sister-church of Beverley a dispute, in 1311, between the school- 
master and the succentor as to how many choristers the schoolmaster 
was bound to admit to the grammar school without payment, was 
decided by the chapter saying he was bound to teach all, not merely 
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seven, the old and customary number of the choristers as he con- 
tended; but that the succentor was not colourably to admit boys 
to wear the hubit in choir merely to qualify for free admission to | 
the grammar school. Of course, the dispute would not have arisen | 
if no fees were charged to others. Probably the fee varied with 
the means of the parents—from groats to pounds. The total 
must, however, have been considerable. John Hamundson, the | 
master who died in 1372, must have been pretty well-to-do to be | 
able to bequeath an English chronicle, Papias on the Elements, and § 
“a book called Horse-head,’ and to his sister, wife of the Mayor of | 
Hull, a considerable personage, “ his best gold ring except two.” | 
Again, James Sheffield, the schoolmaster appointed in 1486, was no | 
doubt a relation, perhaps a brother, of Dean Sheffield, his contem- 
porary. Or we may take another measure. In re-establishing Can- § 
terbury Cathedral and its school, Henry VIII. gave the school- 
master the same pay, £20 a year, and the same diet and living asa 
canon. We may fairly assume, therefore, that the schoolmaster of 
York before the Reformation made up his stipend of £5 a year to at 
least £40 or £50, equivalent to £800 or £1,000 of our money, from | 
fees ; and that the average fee, therefore, of paying scholars was not 
less than a mark (13s, 4d.) a year; though very likely a consider- 
able portion was paid in kind, by robes and the like. 

Such then was the Grammar School of York when that marvellous 
revolution called the Reformation came like a thunderbolt on the 
existing order oi things. That its immediate effect was unfavour- 
able to education there can be small doubt. Education then meant 
little else than Latin grammar, and Latin grammar was at a discount 
when the Latin services were swept away, and with them the colle- 
giate churches and chauntries ; when the business of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts was reduced to a hundredth part of its former volume; 
and when the old learning and the old writers were thrust into the | 
limbo of waste paper. 

Even those leaders of the Reformation, such as Cranmer and 
Henry VIII. himself, who were really desirous of promoting learn 
ing, looked rather to the creation of new institutions than to the 
reform of the old. Archbishop Holgate, of York, was one of this 
school; and among the last acts of Henry VIII. was his grant of 
letters patent to Holgate to establish three schools in Yorkshire, one 
of which was to be in the Close at York, and was actually established 
by Holgate in the reign of Edward VI., and still exists. 

Holgate was deprived a year or two afterwards, and Heath was 
appointed to the vacant see. One of his first efforts seems to 
have been directed to the reform of the Cathedral School. In 
October, 1555, a synod, or assembly of the clergy of both provinces, 
was held by Pole as Papal Legate at Westminster. This synod 
repeated the injunction issued by Edward VI., or rather Cranmer, 
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in 1547, which itself repeated the old canon law of four hundred 
years before, that every cathedral church should maintain a free 

mar school if it did not do so already. But Pole went 
into greater detail, and aimed ata different purpose. Apparently 
an imitation of Winchester and Eton was deliberately intended. 
For the schools were to be boarding-schools—“ a kind of seminary ” 
—in which scholars who were to be tonsured (as at Winchester and 
Eton) were to be bred up for the Church, boarded, lodged, and 
clothed, and taught gratis; and the elder boys, who were to be 
acolytes, to be paid a small stipend as well. They were to be taught 
“grammar, and instructed in the discipline of the Church,” and 
promoted to benefices as vacancies occurred, As at Eton and Win- 
chester, other boys of the city and diocese might be taught with the 
scholars, but only on condition that they dressed and behaved the 
same, The money was to be provided by a tax of one-fortieth on 
the income of the bishop and all beneficiaries holding benefices 
worth, singly or together, £20 a year and upwards. 

At York the carrying out of this decree meant little more than a 
transfer of the burden, formerly borne by the abbey, to the minster, 
a change which apparently did not particularly please the dean and 
chapter. Accordingly they seem to have cast about for some means 
of easing themselves of it. They found it in a certain “ Hospital of 
St. Mary Magdalene outside Bootham Bar,” in an open space called 
the Horse Fair, from the horse fair being heldthere. This hospital 
had been founded by a former dean, in 1330, for “the sustenance 
and clothing of six chaplains, old and sick, and unable to perform 
divine service.” It had a master and two fellows attached. There 
were not, however, and had not been, in the memory of man 
any poor chaplains in the hospital. The master and fellows 
divided the revenue between them, allowed the chapel to go to 
decay, and let the buildings to laymen. The value of the yearly 
income, in addition to fines on the renewals of leases, was just 
under £40 a year. The dean and chapter, no doubt with the 
aid of the archbishop, who was equally willing to be relieved of 
paying away a fortieth of his income, petitioned Pole for a grant 
of this hospital for the purpose of setting up the new boarding- 
school ;—and got it. 

To those who think conveyancing was a simple matter in those 
days, it may be interesting to learn that to carry out the whole 
process took no less than thirteen documents, some of them of por- 
fentous length. The only thing Philip and Mary did was the 
merely formal act of a grant of license in mortmain, for valuable 
consideration paid to the Crown, not any act of grace or grant 
from the Crown. There is not therefore the smallest ground for 
the style of “the School of Philip and Mary,” or “the Royal 
Grammar School of York,” which its managers or heads have some- 
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times adopted. On the contrary, the school is carefully called by/ 
its old, proper, and immemorial name of “the School of the Cathedral | 
Church of St. Peter of York;” the only difference, if any, being 

the substitution of the more modern “Saint” for the older epithet 

“Blessed” attached to Peter; and they had long been convertible 

terms. 

In fact, the old Cathedral School received an accession of endoy. | 
ment, and was now brought definitely and directly under the govern. } 
ment of the dean and chapter; the intermediate jurisdiction of the 7 
chancellor, who had become after the Reformation (as, indeed, for | 
some time before it he had tended to become) an officer of no great | 
importance, being eliminated. The essence of the proceedings was | 
exactly that of a scheme under the Endowed Schools Acts in the 9 
present day, when a charity for the support of a bridge, or a parish | 
bull, or some other purpose now obsolete, or which has failed, is 
applied in augmenting the endowment of a grammar school ,which is 
at the same time placed under a new governing body and new regu- 
lations made for its management. 

The school did not long remain, if, indeed, it ever was, a seminary 


of Roman priests, as the departure of Mary put an end to this § 


design. It is doubtful, too, whether it ever was a boarding-school, 
as intended. At all events, it very quickly ceased to be one. In 
1585-8 the chapter bought up the rights of nominating scholars 
granted to the hospital’s patrons. And from that time it would seem 
that whatever boarders there were, were boarders at their own cost, 
not at that of the foundation. It does not even seem to be quite 
certain whether the school was ever carried on in the hospital. At | 
all events, some time before 1736 it was removed to St. Andrew’s 
Church, close to the minster—a disused church, the parish of which 
had been united with another in Elizabeth’s reign. According to 
Drake, the historian of York, before the school went there, it ‘had 
the honour to be converted into a stable at one end, a brothel at the 
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other.” In 1833 the school was removed to new buildings in the & 


Minster yard, and in 1844 was again removed into its present build- 
ings, beyond the old Abbey of St. Mary’s, and not far from the site 
of the old boarding-house of the Clee. 

Meanwhile the endowment of £39 a year, temp. Edward VI., has 
now grown to £1,200 a year—a growth which shows that the dean 
and the chapter were wise in their generation when they got a grant 
of the actual lands of the hospital, and not, like some other schools 
in similar case, a fixed stipend equivalent to the annual value. 
Otherwise it would not still be holding the position which it holds, 
and has held for more than a thousand years, and will hold, one 
may hope, for another thousand years, of the great public school of 
York and its neighbourhood. 

Artuur F, Leacu. 





THE INSURRECTION OF WOMEN. 
A CRITICISM. 


Tux controversy about removing the political disabilities of women 
and placing them as citizens on an equality with men is, like most 
other controversies of the day, both political and theological, carried 
on in such a demegoric atmosphere, the clamour, both on the side of 
the insurgents and on the side of their opponents, is often so strident, 
and the chatter one hears on the subject is so intolerably inane, that 
those who are not at home, either by nature or by faith, amid the 
wranglings and din of the crossroads, can hardly help feeling at the 
mention of Women’s Rights the sort of shudder they feel at the men- 
tion, for instance, of University Extension. And yet, after all, one 
never knows, that some trivial agitation, which seems in the eyes of 
critical contemporaries only worthy to provoke a shrug or raise a smile, 
some insignificant movement in an unregarded corner, some mere 
“question of the day,” may not be the beginning of an ecumenical 
change. History is always preparing her surprises when no one is 
looking. In the casual old woman spinning by the wayside, few 
suspect Clotho working the threads of destiny. This principle of 
history is indeed almost a truism for any one who has even a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the events of the past; and yet, in the 
present, it is never realised. Athens wakes up one morning to find 
that barbarous, outlying Macedonia is the first power in the Greek 
world. Europe wakes up one morning to find, not the Mark of 
Brandenburg, but the German Empire. The world itself, in which 
yesterday the per flagitia invisi Christiani were an insignificant 
“Jewish ” sect, wakes up to find itself Christian. It is just worth 
considering, then, whether the insurrection of women—which as 
yet people have hardly come to take seriously—may possibly bear 
within it some burden of ecumenical interest, some surprise for 
posterity. 

The expression “emancipation of women” is ambiguous. It 
includes two distinct questions, which admit of, and seem to require, 
separate treatment. Emancipation from the political subordination 
which is at present the condition of women legally is one thing ; 
emancipation from those restrictions, fixed in most instances by 
custom, and not by law, which exclude them from the exercise of 
certain occupations and professions, is another. Both these things 
may be desirable, both may be undesirable ; or one may be desirable 
and the other undesirable. But they must not be confounded, and 
it only leads to confusion to lump them together. Historically, it is 
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true, they are both part of one large movement which further 
includes the question of higher education—an issue which has been | 
already decided. But the two issues which have still to be decided i 
are distinct ; and this paper only proposes to deal with the question 
of women’s suffrage. 

The first thing that has always to be done by any disinterested 
observer in dealing with popular questions is to clear away the | 
encumbrances of claptrap and irrelevant or perverse arguments, | 
with which they are sure to have been lavishly laden in the cours §j 
of discussion in the market-place. In the present case there is 
something curious about the whole controversy. The arguments of | 
the insurgents claiming their “rights” are a little naive; but the 9 
arguments of their adversaries are curiosities even in the market. § 
place. In fact, it turns out on examination that, in the first place, 7 
of the two chief objections which the opponents of the movement brin § 
against it one annihilates the other ; that, secondly, these objection ¥ 
taken together suggest a persuasive—the only persuasive—argument in} 
favour of the movement; and, in fact, one of these objections, namely, 
the ineffaceable distinctions of sex, which the upholders of the present § 
dispensation always keep in the forefront of their array, and which 7 
the insurgents are inclined to minimize, is just the point which th @ 
advocates of women’s emancipation ought never to be weary of repeating, § 
and their opponents ought to be willing to let drop into the background. 

But, at the outset, it may be freely confessed that, when one is a § 
a safe distance from the arena, it is hard not to feel a certain sym- § 
pathy, the sympathy of an outsider, with the insurgents who demand 
recognition as independent enfranchised citizens. It is not merely j 
the sympathy that one may feel with an insurgent as such—with 
the boldness of those who dare obsistere contra, who dare to denounce 
a time-honoured convention, an inveterate custom, or a powerful 
religion—but ‘one feels also, or one at least suspects, how galling 
may be the yoke of those fetters, however artfully gilded, which keep 
women continually minors, which make them, as a class, the fellows 
and peers of children. Women indeed must be often sick of that 
inevitable combination, ‘“‘ women and children.” It must be aggra- 
vating sometimes to be praised for childlike innocence and infantine 
simplicity ; as when, for example, Renan tells them that they belong 
to the great religious family which contains the best souls in the 
world, and that, indeed, a man must be very sure of himself if he 
feels no twinge of trouble ‘‘ quand les femmes et les enfants joignent 
leurs mains pour vous dire: Croyez comme nous.” It must be 
aggravating when the men, who wish them to remain without 4 
share in political rights, pat them on the back, declaring that woman 
is a far nobler creature than man, that she has a “ divine mission” 
which she must not desert, that it would be a shame and a sin to 
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degrade her by asking her to exercise the rights of a citizen, and 
other solemn humbug—appeals to the gallery—as it seems to an 
outsider, of the same kind. And it must be irritating, though 
assuredly also amusing, when they find their sex divided into 
“women ” and “true women,” the “ true women ” being those who 
hug their chains, and the “ women ”—if they are not called “wild 
women ”—being themselves, the wicked unsexed insurgents, who are 
licentious enough to wish for emancipation. Altogether the tone of 
the men who refuse to give women a share of the political rights, 
which are now the monopoly of the male sex, and profess to be 
guided in their refusal, not by the interests of men themselves, but 
purely by considerations of the real interests of women, the flatter- 
ing tone of those male champions of “ true women,” who are studious 
to avoid the appearance of patronising and withal so patently 
patronise—the tone of Petruchio when he says— 


** Fear not, sweet wench ; they shall not touch thee, Kate; 
Ill buckler thee against a million ”’— 


must be extraordinarily aggravating, one can quite understand, to 
the women who, whether openly or secretly, are not “true.” This 
strikes one at the first glance, whatever opinion one may form as to 


the merits of the controversy. 

The arguments of the insurgents are plausible, as is shown by the 
fact that their opponents find them rather hard to meet. Yet their 
pleas, even if we grant all they say, have no real force. They say 
that they have justice on their side; that it is just that women who 
are capable of exercising political rights should possess them as well 
as men ; that women have equal interests in the State with men, and 
that it is therefore unfair that they should be excluded from having 
a direct voice in the management of the State; that it is unjust that 
men alone should legislate for both men and women, seeing that 
women are not by nature incapable of understanding political issues ; 
that the present dispensation is unjust and unequal. It is also 
urged that women have been admitted to participate, if they like, 
in the higher branches of education which formerly were, as a rule, 
the exclusive monopoly of men; that they have already won a con- 
siderable share in these educational privileges and will ultimately 
win an equal share; that they have shown that they are capable of 
profiting by them ; and that therefore it is only consistent to extend 
the same principle of equality to those spheres for which such educa- 
tion is supposed to prepare; that the abolition of inequality in 
education must, in consistency, be followed by the abolition of 
inequality in civic rights. Justice and consistency demand that 
women should be released from their political disqualification. 

But supposing that all this be admitted ; supposing it be conceded 
that justice and consistency demand the equality of the sexes as 
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citizens ; would not this be, if anything, rather a presumption against 
the advisability of granting the demand ? For justice and consistency, 
although they have solemn and notable names, are merely idols ; they 
are idols of the cave and also idols of the market-place. They are idols; 
that is why they are admired ; if they were realities, they would be 
detestable. One of the most important things that people have to 
learn, and one of the hardest, is that consistency is not a reasonable 
rule of life. Ifit be a virtue it is one which, like so many others, is 
more honoured in the breach than the observance. And as a matter 
of fact, Jaudatur et alget. Most men observe it little, although they 
praise it much and are always ready to say to one who differs from 
them, “Be at least consistent.” It would be more sensible to say, 
“ We rejoice that you are at least inconsistent ; that redeems,” For 
the man of one rule is as bad as the man of one book. In a world 
full of inconsistencies and anomalies, how can one rationally act 
otherwise than anomalously and inconsistently ? How irredeemably 
dull people would be if they were all consistent, in thought, in 
speech, and in action! and the world, if it did not bristle with 
anomalies, how inexpressibly flat! It may be truly said that con- 
sistency is the last infirmity of reasonable minds. The great charm of 
Mr. Gladstone as a politician is that he has made inconsistency a fine 
art. His great defect as a Homeric critic is that he has clung con- 
sistently to one idea from his youth up. For the false ideal of 
consistency leads to the false ideal of immutability, of never changing 
one’s mind. Perhaps one should rather count that year as misspent 
in which one has not modified all one’s opinions. 

Few truer thoughts have ever been couched in the form of a pithy 
paradox than that which Hanno pronounced in the Senate of Car- 
thage, when Hasdrubal made the request that young Hannibal 
should be sent to him in Spain. Et aquum postulare videtur, et ego 
tamen non censeo quod petit tribuendum. ‘The demand is just, and I 
will not vote for granting it.” That is a saying which might oftener 
be on statesmen’s lips, if they could venture to be candid; it must 
be sometimes in their hearts. It might be applied to almost every 
“burning question.” It might be applied, for instance, to our Egyptian 
policy. The demand for the evacuation of Egypt may be perfectly 
just ; but justice is no serious argument. In fact, the plea of justice 
in politics is generally either a naiveté or a mere conventional hypo- 
crisy. It is an abstraction, the crowning illusion of a reformer. 
Men fancy they believe in it just because they never behold it. 
Many things are done in its name; but, as a rule, it is only their 
pretext, not their cause; and moreover “just measures” are never 
just. That seizing idea of pure unmitigated justice, justice at all 
costs, the justice which invites the sky to fall, tempts to dangerous 
experiments. As soon as it seems to be realized, it turns out not to 
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be justice at all, for it cannot help introducing some new inequality, 
often more glaring than that which it professes to remove. A man 
seeking to realise justice, is like a man on the quest of something 
which he calls “the truth.” To the seeker after “the truth,” 
History has said, Seek and ye shall not find, knock and it shall not 
be opened to you; to the enamoured of justice she has declared, My 
method is injustice. In fact, even as truth is always one-sided 
and therefore false, justice is always one-sided and therefore 
unjust. He is generally the ablest and best statesman who 
takes as his maxim—though he does not say so— Dare to be 
unjust.” God, luckily, is far too wise to be a philosopher or a doc- 
trinaire ; he is not afraid to be unjust and inconsistent. And we 
may readily believe that his injustice, which indeed passeth under- 
standing, has conferred inestimable advantages on the world; it is, 
in fact, the condition of history. The greatest achievements in the 
past, on which men still look back with pride and wonder, have 
been wrought by means of the most glaring injustice. To take one 
example: slavery is confessed to be glaringly unjust, and slavery was 
the indispensable condition under which Athens was enabled to win 
her spiritual greatness. The poorest Athenian citizen had slaves to 
do his menial work ; and therefore he had time and opportunity to 
train himself to be an enlightened critic of art and life. This 
universal culture of her citizens, which made Athens what she was, 
would have been impossible without slavery. 

Thus it is not enough to prove that the emancipation of women is 
just. We may feel pretty certain about any measure that, if it be 
just in one way, it will cause injustice in some other way. It is 
necessary to prove further that it will bring about some desirable 
result. The opponents of the movement seem to feel this, for they 
concern themselves little with the justice of the case, and address 
themselves chiefly to the question of results. We may now consider the 
chief points, which they—the “ true women” and their male cham- 
pions—urge against the insurrection. We turn from the ido/a fori 
to the ido/a foci, from the idols of the market-place to the idols and 
idyls of the hearth. 

The arguments brought against the cause of the insurgents seem 
to be of two kinds. There is, first, the old a priori argument from 
nature ; and there are, secondly, a number of a posteriori arguments 
from deplorable results. As for the first, it was long ago seen 
through and practically answered by Plato. The frank statement 
that women are disqualified by nature from exercising the political 
rights of voting at an election or taking any direct share in govern- 
ment, and that their doing so would be unnatural, is startling when 
one comes to look at it without the glasses of custom. One remembers, 
however, that four hundred years B.c. it was heterodox to suggest 
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that slavery was not natural and that slaves were not slaves by 
nature; and even Aristotle only went so far as to say, that some slaves 
were so by nature and others not. Sex is eternally fixed by nature; 
it is an alte terminus herens, Nature has jealously excluded men 
from the privileges of child-bearing; it is impossible for men and 


women to exchange parts in the phenomenon of reproduction. The | 
argument is that from this fundamental physical difference flow a | 


multitude of biological differences; and that again from these biolo- 


gical differences flow a multitude of psychological differences, so | 
that there is a sexual distinction in intellect, and the female mind is | 


different from the male. In particular, it is said that a power of 


rapid intuition belongs to women as such and is wanting to men; | 
that the power of ratiocination is strongly developed in men as such, | 
and but weakly in women. From this it is deduced that women } 
have a totally different sphere. But if we grant the premisses, the | 


inference does not follow. For it has certainly never been shown 
that the peculiar kind of intellect which is thus ascribed to women 


as one of their admirable qualities by their protectors, is ill adapted | 


for, or incompatible with, the exercise of political rights. Nor has 


it been shown how the duties of a citizen possessing political rights § 


would tend to blunt the keen faculty of intuition which women are 


said to possess and which is so highly valued by their admirers. But, | 
willingly granting all the multitudinous differences which emanate 


from sex, this special generalisation seems far too sweeping. For 
many men, notably Orientals, have a quick power of insight ; and 
many have very little power of consecutive reasoning. On the other 


hand, some women have a faculty for logic, and no great power of § 


divination. In fact, it seems extremely doubtful whether this differ- 
ence, which is generally spoken of as a commonplace, is, so far as it 


really exists, due directly to the difference of sex, and may not be | 


rather an incidental consequence of the environment and conditions 
in which women by virtue of their sex have been placed. But this 
is quite a minor issue. As to the question of “function” and 
‘functional interruption,” one gladly leaves that to gynecologists, 
professional or amateur. Only it may be observed, that, whatever 
bearing the immediate physical conditions of their sex muy have on 
the question of women entering the professions which are now 
reserved for men, it is impossible to see how these conditions can 
interfere with their exercising the ordinary political rights of a 
citizen,—the matter with which I am exclusively dealing here. 

It is worth while recalling Plato’s opinion on the subject, and 
observing of what value the obvious argument seemed to him. For, as 
we look at the question now from a different point of view, sud specie 
modernitatis, it is instructive to see how it was looked at by an 
original thinker of antiquity. In the fifth book of the Republic he 
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defends the position which he assigns to women as governors in his 
ideal state, against the objection that they are disqualified “ by 
nature,” and contends that nature does not say, “I forbid,” to a 
woman who takes up male pursuits, including political activity. 
It is possible that it might otherwise be shown that some of these 
pursuits, such as military exercises, are undesirable for women. 
But Plato at least shows that they are not “unnatural”; for he 
points out that women have all varieties of aptitudes, tastes, and 
tempers, just like men. But on the other hand, it must never be 
forgotten that the differences which nature has fixed between the 
sexes are insuperable, far-reaching, and important. The protectors 
of “true womanhood”’ insist on these differences; but the insur- 
gents ought to insist en them too. It isnot only useless, it is suicidal 
todeny them. For, as I hope to show presently, this sexual wall of 
partition, which the opponents. of the insurrection so confidently 
appeal to, is a bulwark of the citadel which it is expected to assist 
in storming. 

The objections founded on the evil results to which, it is asserted, 
the political equality of men and women would lead, are of several 
kinds, but have all a close resemblance, and are all alike marked by 
a sort of exaggeration which is simply grotesque. There is the 
argument that the “family” is the great end of life, the swmmum 
bonum, and it is predicted that, if woman get votes, the family will 
be endangered. And closely connected with this is the prediction 
that by entering into the “masculine sphere,” woman will become 
masculine and sexually unattractive, a false woman, and will cease 
to perform certain duties which naturally devolve upon her. And 
then there is a prediction of a somewhat different kind, that the 
political emancipation of women will lead to liberties and licences 
and emancipations of other kinds which would endanger the social 
fabric. These grave prophecies of shocking things to come are truly 
atreat. Solicitude for the interests of true womanhood has put the 
knights errant into such a state of ‘‘brainish apprehension,” that they 
hasten to imagine all kinds of terrible catastrophee which could not 
possibly happen. Hearing them, one would fancy that if women got 
the suffrage to-morrow, the whole female sex would immediately put 
on their hats, arm themselves with walking-sticks, and march in a 
mass to public platforms. There would be an election every week 
in the year, and women would spend the whole day on the hustings 
or in the voting-booths. The picture of enfranchised women implied 
in these arguments cannot be taken more seriously than the picture 
of the “ Kcclesiazuse,’’ drawn by Aristophanes. One cannot help 
thinking of those imaginative people, who, whenever anything out of 
the way happens, immediately predict that the end of the world 
is at hand. 
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In the first place it is proclaimed that the interest of the “ family ” 
is endangered. And suppose it were. In the eyes of some, the 
family is a fetish to which everything else must bow down ; just as 
in the eyes of others, the State is a fetish to which all other interests 
must give way. The question of their importance, however, belongs, 
as Aristotle would say, to another inquiry. It is enough to suggest 
here that both State and family exist for the sake of the individual, | 
and can only be justified in so far as they tend to promote the | 
interests of individuals. And it may be added that some modifica- 
tion of the obligations of the family might not be a disadvantage; 
it might be neither a public nor a private misfortune if one’s mother 
or wife or daughter occasionally did not “ come home to tea.” But | 
fully acknowledging the importance of the family as an institution 
which decidedly contributes to the welfare and happiness of indi- | 
viduals, one cannot see that there is the slightest basis for the suppo- 
sition that this institution, that the home life of England, would be 
upheaved or imperilled by extending the franchise to women, and 
making them eligible for election to Parliament. When we observe 
how very few of all the men who now possess votes in England make 
politics their occupation, and of the remainder from how few their 
political rights demand more expense of time than a few hours in 
the year, it is borne in on one how audaciously, how wildly absurd, 
is the caricature which it is the fashion to draw of a country in 
which women should possess votes. It needs a strong imagination 
indeed to persuade oneself that, if women’s suffrage were granted 
to-morrow, home life would not go on as usual and domesticity 
remain as domestic as ever. The fact is that women, like men, as 
Plato recognised, have all sorts of tastesand aptitudes. There is no 
reason to suppose that political life would draw them all to itself by 
an irresistible attraction. There is no proof that politics would 
tempt the majority of women to abandon domestic life any more 
than it tempts the majority of men to abandon their occupations. 
The same thing may be said of the other assertion, that by remov- 
ing the political disabilities of women you will make them masculine, 
unwomanly, haters of home. This rests on the same wild assump- 
tion that the large majority of women would rush straightway 
into the theatre of public life and set themselves to imitate indis- 
criminately the fashions and manners of men. The ultimate effect 
of granting the franchise to women would doubtless be that it would, 
in certain ways and gradually, enlarge their horizon, gradually 
make the average woman less merely domestic. But surely we are 
supposed to have long passed that stage of society in which a woman, 
whose views are not entirely bounded by her nursery and her kit- 
chen, is regarded as a virago, just as we have passed the stage in 
which a man who is not a brute is regarded as effeminate. And if 
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the franchise were to bring it about that more women in the world 
did service to other deities than the Lares and Juno Pronuba, surely 
that result means something very different from either the upheaval 
of family life or an unsexing of women. We need not be in the 
least afraid. The domestic woman will be always with us. But then 
the champions of womanhood tremble, lest the romance of love should 
be banished from life and the world should be peopled with virgins. 
The “ true woman ”’ says to her misguided sister : 
*©O luce magis dilecta sorori, 
Solane perpetua merens carpere inventa 
Nec dulcis natos, Veneris nec praemia noris ?” 
This tone is truly diverting. The world is not so easily turned 
upside down. The suggestion that the acquisition of political rights 
will make women careless of love, or indifferent to admiration, or 
non-sexual, only shows the blind vague panic which seizes people 
when anything novel is proposed. The possession of votes ix cer- 
tainly not likely to make many maidens “wither on the virgin 
thorn.” Nor will the acquisition of political rights cause a new 
dwarf to spring up, to keep them from gathering, while they are 
young, the roses in the Blue Garden. If there were any chance of 
that, it would be a calamity indeed. But the fairy who sings— 
‘* La belle qui veut, 
La belle qui n’ose, 


Cueillir les roses 
Du jardin bleu... 


” 


is mistress of more powerful enchantments than any political 
temptations. 

The truth is that in their eagerness to portray these alarming 
results, the champions of womanhood have forgotten what they said 
themselves about the eternal barrier of sex. That and all it implies 
will not be overthrown by suffrage and all that suffrage implies. The 
unchangeable differences between men and women, the unalterable 
peculiarities of a woman’s organism—on which they so strongly 
insist—are an answer to their alarm that women will be converted 
into the likeness of inferior men. The same predictions and criti- 
cisms were made as to the effect of ‘‘ higher education ” and university 
lifeon women. It was duly foretold that the introduction of such 
a system would unsex women and make them into sham men. 
But it has done nothing of the kind; and, so fur as we can judge, 
it tends to do nothing of the kind; nature is too strong. And many 
of the opponents of women’s suffrage are now supporters of women’s 
education. The new system may have indeed created, as every 
new system does, some types on which one cannot congratulate it, 
such as the woman who chatters about ‘‘ aims in life,” or the woman 
entirely animated with a pathetic desire to acquire—useful know- 
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ledge. But it has not turned out women who are a mere repetition 
of men ; sex is strong enough to provide against that danger. 

Another startling prediction of the same class may also be noticed. 
We are threatened that the elevation of women to be the political 
peers of men will be a step to all sorts of shocking licence, possibly 
to the abolition of marriage and a state of communism. It is hard 
to see how this is to come about. We are asked to believe that if 
women get votes their nature will, by some magic influence which a 
vote certainly does not exercise on men, be so strangely changed 
that they will strive to abolish an institution to which they are well 
known, as a class, to be devoted. The ordinary husband seems to 
feel a vague dread that there is in a vote something uncanny which 
will come out as soon as it is wielded by a woman, something which 
would make his wife, if she were placed on a political equality with 
himself, immediately take to smoking a pipe, indulge in “long” 
drinks at American bars, talk in mixed company on impossible 
subjects, or become the protectrice of some diva d’opérette. 

It is further urged in most solemn language that political equality 
would mean the destruction of ‘‘the womanly ideals.” Women would 
no longer be able to fulfil their ‘‘ mission ;”’ for they have a “ mission,” 
or is it a “‘ message”? They would cease to play the ré/e of “ minis- 
tering angels” or “gentle counsellors,” who heal the wounds of 
humanity and refine or reform /a béte humaine. And if a man can- 
not resist the temptation to mock at this high-sounding phraseology 
he is called a cynic; and if a woman cannot help smiling at such 
disgusting Jétises she is said to be unsexed. And then it is whit- 
pered that, besides all this, and worst of all, “ the mystery of woman- 
hood”’ would be desecrated. Alas! there is only too good reason to 
fear that the “ mission” would go on as before, that “womanly 
ideals ”’ would still be chattered about, that even the inimitable banalité 
with which Goethe ended his Faust, “the everlastingly female,” 
would still flourish, even if all women possessed votes. And as for 
the “‘ mystery of womanhood,” a mystery indeed! it would, let its 
high priests console themselves, remain a mystery still. 

It is not pleasant to be called a cynic. For the Cynics were 
originally a philosophical sect, and even the modern unprofessional 
cynic is more or less a man with a system. He has some rags of 
the abolla about him. But in all this tender solicitude of men for 
women, there is really some matter for a cynic’s humour. The male 
champion of “true women” is usually more ardent in their cause 
than they are themselves—p/us royaliste que le roi. And the insur- 
gents see the trivial text within the psalter binding. They suspect 
that the motive which has stirred him up, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, to such righteous indignation, such chivalrous devo- 
tion, is a secret fear that any change in the position of women would 
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interfere with that sacred duty of wifely subjection, which is so 
convenient, and the domestic comforts, which are so agreeable, for 
the male sex; and that the faintest scent of such a danger in the 
distance has aroused those extravagant and grotesque apprehensions 
which we have been considering and admiring. 

Perhaps the best comment on the whole situation is an imaginary 
parallel case. Let us suppose that the planet Mars is peopled like 
the earth with a human race, which has formed societies like our 
States; but that for some reason or other the development of the 
people of Mars has been so perverse that, while the men pursue the 
same trades and professions which our men pursue, the political 
rights and the conduct of public affairs are entirely in the hands of 
the women. But at length murmurs of dissatisfaction are heard in 
the ranks of the male sex; and a section of the men of Mars begins 
to agitate for a share in the government. A panic ensues among the 
women, and the majority of them make a resolute stand against the 
agitation. They say that nature has adapted men for the exercise 
of the trades and professions and the commercial business of the 
world, but that the State is not their sphere ; and they draw a most 
© disquieting picture of the results of the political emancipation of men. 
) For if men get votes, they will of course immediately abandon their 
proper occupations which they have carried on for centuries; and 
what will become then of the ordinary business of life? ‘No, 
gentlemen,” says one of the spokeswomen, “we must in your own 
interests, which we value more dearly than anything else, decline to 
give your sex the political rights which female citizens enjoy or any 
direct share in the government of the State. We assure you that 
we are not prompted by selfish motives. We assure you, too, that 
we have the highest possible opinion of the male intellect; and 
just because we estimate you so highly we must refuse to allow 
you to degrade yourselves by any form of political activity. 
Believe us, when we tell you that there is nothing so demoralising 
§ as the suffrage for men. And then your intellect is not the same 
in kind as ours. You are slow, steady, solid reasoners; you have 
not that leaping faculty of instantaneous insight which, excuse us, 
® is needful for a stateswoman and even for an elector. But do not 
|) suppose that you have no voice in politics ; are not your wives and 
daughters, your mothers and your mothers-in-law, always ready to 
§ give your opinions their favourable consideration? Do you not see 
that you exercise a far higher influence in the State now than you 
would exercise if you were our political equals ? No, we will on no 
account consent to take you away from your greater and nobler 
duties. The simple truth is that, if your sex once obtained a ocus 
standi in the administration of public affairs, all manly ideals would 
crumble into dust. We will legislate and administer, as hitherto 
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for both sexes; only trust us. Be content with our caresses, and 
perform your noble mission, undistracted and undisturbed. The 
true men among you agree with us, and have no desire to step out | 
of their rightful sphere. They have not lost that refined modesty | 
which shrinks from the contamination of the voting-booth and the 
public platform. They know that there is nothing in Mars that we 
women would not do for their best interests; and they know their | 
place. The fact is that this agitation is entirely the work of a few § 
freethinking and freeliving insurgents, who are really not respect- 
able. If they are encouraged, the consequences may be simply | 
shocking. We shall find amour naturaliste or who knows what § 
horror in full swing in the midst of us. For these wild men, who | 
have taken to apeing women—unsexed creatures, neither women 
nor men—are perhaps the most deplorable feature of the age. Of | 
equivocal reputation and equivocal manners, they have no apparent 
aim in life except to question morality and defy propriety ; they 
trot the globe and walk the streets; they flavour their conversation 
with neologisms, oh yes, and with phrases d double entente ; and they 
have a way of forgetting to lock their bedroom doors in hotels. | 
Let us never permit these outcast males to persuade us to degrade 
the ideal of true manhood. I see a woman smiling; she is a b/aste § 
cynépis. Let us not blush to assert our belief in manly ideals. § 
Above all, I implore you, fellow-countrywomen, let us never be | 
induced to tamper with the inscrutable mystery of virility.” 
Enough has been said respecting these objections, some of them 
so grotesque, others so sawgrenu, urged indiscriminately against the 
liberation of women from their legal disabilities in regard to politics, | 
and against their liberation from their practical disabilities in regard | 
to “male professions.” The latter issue, as I explained before, does | 
not concern us here. We now come to an argument of far greater | 
importance, touching the point on which, it seems to me, the whole ff 
question turns. This argument has been implied in some of those § 
already discussed, and involves the same fallacy; but it lifts the | 
controversy above the market-place, and displays some sense of | 
a main, an ecumenical issue. It is urged against the insurgents | 
that the elevation or debasement of women to the condition of | 
citizens possessing political rights would be a step in the direc | 
tion of uniformity, and would tend to diminish the variety of 
human types by assimilation of the sexes. Here we are at length | 
coming in sight of solid ground, having succeeded in passing the § 
“family ” slough and avoiding the quagmire of the ‘“ mystery of 
womanhood.” Nothing could be more deplorable than a movement 
in the direction of uniformity, nothing more execrable than a 
measure which would tend to arrest or paralyze the development 
of individuality. And if it could be shown that women’s suffrage 
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would involve such a consequence, there would be nothing more— 
outside the market-place—to be said on the subject. 

For after all, has the world any other intelligible object, any 
object not resting on revelation or fancy, has history, has the State, 
any other meaning, than to provide a theatre; on the one hand a 
stage for the development of individualities, and on the other a 
spectacle whether (if one may say so under reserve) for the Deity 
contemplating his works, or for a small number of spectators, men 
and women who have no absorbing political or ethical interests, and 
are merely concerned to see the curious things that exist and 
happen—in humanity interesting personalities, as diverse as possible, 
and the development of various types? Plato said thut the thing 
worth living for was to be spectators of all time and all existence. 
But that is impossible except for a god; and, if it were possible, it 
is doubtful whether it would be interesting. One might rather say, 
let us be spectators of all the particular objects, the phenomena, that 
are beautiful, or engaging, or curious, whether offered by nature, or 
still more by art, or by the course of history to our contemplation ; and 
let our actions be directed with a view to this end. In giving one’s 
vote at an election, the real point to be considered is what tendency, 
near or remote, it may have towards increasing the variety and 
up refining or differentiating the quality of those things which make 
“the beauty of the world,” or condition the curious contrasts of life. 

So far then from echoing the wish of Hippolytus that the female 
sex did not exist, and that the gods had invented some other 
machinery for the propagation of the race, we should rather wish 
that, if possible, there were a third sex. So far from committing 
ourselves to anything which would in any degree tend to obliterate 
the distinctions in spirit and temper which depend on sex, we should 
endeavour to emphasise them, and develop them in new directions. 
But the contention that political equality would tend to efface or 
render faint the line between the double range of male and female 
individualities, denounces itself, even at the first glance, as absurd. 
The answer to it, as has been implied in the foregoing pages, is the 
strength of the barrier of sex—that alte terminus herens fixed by 
nature. All that the champions of womanhood say concerning the 
distinction of sex, its strength and its multiple consequences, cannot 
be insisted on too strongly. But, they must excuse one for saying, 
they are not the persons to insist on it. The eternal distinction of sex 
is the palladium of women’s suffrage. The perpetual, insuperable, un- 
assailable differences, organic and functional, biological and psycho- 
logical, between men and women are just the safeguard which may 
enable men without scruple and apprehension to make women their 
political peers. Women may safely be relieved from political disabilities 
simply because they can never become men. 
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If there were in the State a large and important class of men 
who had always been excluded from the franchise, and had conse- 
quently, through their political inactivity, developed certain types 
of character and temper which differentiated them from their coun- 
trymen, there would be serious cause for hesitation if it were pro- 
posed to give them the suffrage. For it could be argued cogently 
that, if the artificial distinction which marked them out were 
abolished, the other differences would gradually disappear, and 
uniformity would ensue. But the case of women is totally different, 
because the distinction between men and women is not artificial. Sex, 
set by nature between the two divisions of humanity, “ as constant 
as the northern star,” excludes uniformity. It is hard to see how 
the uniformity in question would be brought about. Women, as Plato | 
thought it worth while to explain, are as various as men in tastes | 
and character; men and women thus forming two ranges of various | 
types of individuality. Is it meant that if women receive the suf- | 
frage, one who is bern a musician will, because she has political 
rights, not be fully differentiated by virtue of her sex from a man 
who is born a musician? One fails to discern how Portia will be- 
come indistinguishable from Brutus, because she bas a seat in the { 
Senate. The adversaries of women’s suffrage, who at first tried to © 
make it appear that sex is extravagantly strong, suddenly turn | 
round and try to make it appear that sex is extravagantly weak. 
There is no mysterious magic power in the franchise, any more than 
in education, which could tend either to render the individualities 
of women less various, or their differences from men less real. We § 
are not in the least likely to lose any of our old familiar types. § 
We shall always have the pious and the indifferent, the superstitious § 
and the aufgeklirt, the puritan and the woman of the world, Gretchen | 
and Amaryllis, the British matron and the /asciva puella, “ Penelopen 
vitreamque Circen.” It will need some far more powerful engine | 
than enfranchisement either to upheave the time-honoured traditions | 
of English homes—always changing, yet always the same—or to 
lull the world into the cinquepace and banish from it the love of § 
women. One can conceive that the “romance of love” might pos- | 
sibly disappear through the establishment of such a system of sexual ; 
relations as was propounded by Plato in his Republic, but the fran- j 
chise cannot be credited with such insidious powers. It reully j 
would seem that some men rate their political privileges at such an f 
extraordinarily high value that they ascribe to them the faculty of 
working the most monstrous miracles. 

But we may go a step further. Toa detached observer, looking 
at the matter without prejudice, the probable effect of women’s suf- 
frage would appear to be exactly the opposite of that which is pre- 
dicted by its opponents. Instead of tending to produce uniformity, | 
it would tend to produce greater variety of individuality than already 
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exists. It would tend to develop new types within the range of the 
female sex. It would not make women like men, but it would shape 
new kinds of women. I do not for a moment mean to suggest that 
any intrinsic value should be ascribed to a political career. And in 
any case only a small percentage of women could ever have a political 
career open to them ; for what applies to men now would apply—at 
the very least, in the same degree—to women. But the mere fact 
of being political peers of men, no longer minors, in a condition of 
legal subordination—delightful subjection, perhaps, but still subjec- 
tion—would open to them a new view, and make a woman from her 
infancy regard the world with different eyes. Under the present 
dispensation a girl learns from her cradle that she belongs to a class 
which is, as far as the State is concerned, in subjection to another 
class, and for which that other class legislates. Under the pro- 
posed dispensation she would feel herself a member of one of two 
classes, distinct by nature but also driven by nature to form one 
society, and both legislating for the whole, neither in subjection to 
the other. This consciousness of freedom and equality would not 
convert a woman into anything different from a woman or change 
her womanly nature ; but it would tend to the development of a new 
type of woman. It is curious what a difference the possession of a 
right makes in one’s spirit. Many a man who has a vote does not 
esteem it at a straw, and yet if he did not possess it he might value 
it at far beyond its intrinsic worth. 

Yes, the true argument in favour of women’s suffrage is that we 
have the chance of developing a new type. No such chance has 
come to the world for nearly two thousand years. Christianity 
gradually shaped a new type of woman, and that was one of its most 
important effects. We can trace that type from the first century 
dimly—was Pomponia Grecina really a Christian ?—to Olympias 
and Pulcheria, and onward to Beatrice and Vittoria Colonna, and 
downward to our own time. But we have only had differentiations 
and modifications—subtle and curious modifications, it is true—of 
the one type. To produce a new type some far-reaching innovation 
is necessary, and there is no sign of a movement which seems in any 
way capable of producing it except the insurrection of women. But 
it seems quite possible that the introduction of political equality 
between the sexes might so modify the world and women’s way of 
looking at the world as to develop a new type of woman as different 
from that developed by Christianity as that type is from the Pagan. 

In the early ages of Christianity if a Pagan had been told that the 
new religion was developing a new female type, he would have 
laughed and said, “ Yes, that type!” pointing to some hag emaciated 
by fasting and prayer, or “‘ That!’ designating some lewd deaconess. 
But the Christian type is not represented by the martyr or the 
ascetic virgin or the deaconess. A woman of the type rendered 
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possible by Christianity need not—it is needless to say—be even a | 
believer in the Christian faith. And so by a new type, which might 
possibly be developed by the reform under discussion, is not | 
meant a class of women who speak on public platforms and become 
Members of Parliament. Such women might not be more or less 
interesting than the men who do the same. On the contrary, the 
new type will be found in its most interesting forms among those 
who are apathetic about politics and politicians; but, nevertheless, it } 
will owe its existence to the condition of political equality. Without | 
Christianity we could never have had Spinoza or Shelley. 

This, I conceive, is why the movement for women’s suffrage— | 
taking it by itself, unencumbered by its connection with other move- 
ments for other sorts of ‘ emancipation’”’—may really prove to be 7 
of ecumenical importance. What form the new type would assume, | 
if it should ever be realised, it is of course impossible to conjecture. 
The charm about dreams is that they are never realised; the charm 
about reality is that it is always the imprévu. Of the veiled woman 
who may possibly be standing at the further end of a passage of | 
years or ages it is useless to ask :— . 

‘* What is your substance, whereof are you made, 

That millions of strange shadows on you tend?” 
One may think that even now there may be discerned some particles | 
glimmering which might have a place in the shaping of her. One | 
may venture to suspect that a few artists, like Mr. George Meredith, 
have divined two or three of the “millions of strange shadows.” 
But if there be a veiled woman in the future, whether she have in 
her veins any drops of the blood of the huntress of the Crossways, or | 
of any other woman in art or life that we know, or not, the way 
which lies by the political equality of the sexes seems of all the ways 
before us most likely to lead to her. 

The question, of course, mainly concerns posterity ; we have to 
work in the dark. If it were otherwise it would not be a question 
of ecumenical: interest. The only questions of to-day that are 
really interesting are those which concern not the next day nor yet | 
the next year, but the next century. But, of course, this is never | 
recognised. When women’s suffrage comes to be granted, as it | 
assuredly will, it will be granted for some utterly trivial reason. 
History is always sending her wares and products into the market- | 
place under false names, otherwise they would never be sold. It is § 
tempting to guess at her secrets, but it is not either dangerous or 
useful. One will probably guess wrong, but no diviner, even if he 
guess right, is in the least likely to affect the course of events. 
Perhaps, however, it has been worth while suggesting that the ques- 
tion of women’s suffrage may have another aspect besides those which 
are usually regarded. J. B. Bury. 
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Hatr-knowledge is a dangerous thing. Since the death of M. Renan 
a journal that bears him no love has discovered that the legend of 
his father having been a mariner who perished at sea is a pure myth. 
The proof given was that he was registered as a grocer for upwards 
of thirteen years before the birth of the great writer for whom 
France, in the beginning of October, put on official mourning. The 
conclusion drawn from the fact thus brought to light is but a 
half-truth. M. Renan’s father and his forebears for a long course 
of generations were seamen. He was so obscure that little is known 
about him. JBut it is certain that he owned a small property, 
consisting chiefly of the house at Tréguier in which M. Renan was 
born, and a coasting-vessel, in which he did a poor trade. He and 
his brothers were brought up seamen. Some of them were prisoners 
= of war in England. They were gentle souls and of melancholy 
) dispositions, and useful men in their way, but without any kind of 
® ability for getting on. One of the brothers was a dry humourist, 
and used to make, in a sad tone of voice, jokes of side-splitting comic- 
ality. He died in hospital. It was M. Renan’s mother who kept the 
grocery, or rather a shop where soap, candles, coffee, and such wares 
were retailed on one side, and tape, needles, thread, twine, cords, 
sailor’s hats, mitts, and so on, were sold on the other side. The 
tradition of M. Renan as a student at the preparatory school, or 
petit séminaire, kept by priests, has, unless in that establishment, 
died out at Tréguier. The last of his old clerical teachers there, 
the Abbé Pasco, died after long years of suffering when the impres- 
sion of La Vie de Jésus was fresh on the world. In dying, he asked 
of God as a last favour to bring back his best-loved pupil to the 
religion of his fathers, and he was so full of faith that his prayer 
was heard as to exhort those around him to be of good comfort and 
regard Renan as back again in the Catholic Church. An aged points- 
man is still alive, and until lately employed on the Western Rail- 
way, at Lannion, who is the godson of M. Renan’s father, and minds 
to have heard him spoken of as a good, honest man and unlucky in 
his ventures at sea. The only relative that M. Renan knew in his 
old age was one Joseph Morand, an advocate, whom he had known 
in childhood, and whose father was the clerk of a county tribunal. 
The Morand family had papers. relating to the business affairs of 
M. Renan’s mother, a woman of a bright wit and a cheery disposi- 
tion, with a pleasant manner anda penetrating judgment. She spoke 
Breton, but French also, belon ged, on her mother’s side, to a middle- 
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class and highly respectable family of Lannion, and was one of 
many sisters. Her father was from Bordeaux, and M. Renan hai 
heard that Basque blood flowed in his veins. The French Basque 
are not less engaged in the Iceland and the Newfoundland cod-| 
fisheries than the Bretons, which may account for the mixed gene. | 
alogy of Madame Renan, mother of the illustrious author. This} 
ancestry certainly explains the chameleon-like shiftiness of M. Renan’: | 
mind, which sometimes seemed deeply and instinctively religious, } 
as the word religious is understood by pious Bretons, and some. | 
times sceptical, ironical, and more in tune with the essays of| 
Montaigne than with the ascetic idealism of Thomas 4 Kempis. Itha | 
occurred to me that among the Basque ancestors were Jews expelled | 
from Spain, for M. Renan had some distinctly Jewish characteristics, | 
facial, mental, and moral, that were so at variance with his Celtic 
ones as to make him feel as though he were composed of two distinct 
men who, until old age had tamed them both, were in frequent conflict 
with one another. He was deeply Christian and Roman Catholic from 
instinct, and as deeply anti-Christian also, because he was wound uw 
by nature to be so. He was drawn, as though by some innate affinity, 
towards the Jewish people, their history, their language, and thei} 
modes of thought. He had their irony, their capacity for pity (for who | 
is there so pitiful, or so ready to admit extenuating circumstances for} 
human errors and weaknesses, as the good Jew ?), and he infinitely’ 
preferred to invest his savings in bonds and shares, that are easily| 
realised, to buying real estate. M. Renan described once, before me, 
the kind of pleasure he felt in holding bonds that could be nego 
tiated on the Stock Exchange, and his aversion to hold land aniff 
houses, a sort of ownership which made him feel “as if pinned dom 
to the glebe.” “The gear that had wings and could fly away ” wa 
what he preferred, for he “could fly with it.’ He had extraor 
dinary sympathy for the Hebrew mind as shown in the Hebrev 
language, owning that he felt, in learning Hebrew, as though he had, 
after a pilgrimage in a strange land, fallen in suddenly with reli-{ 
tives whom he had never seen before, but who were constantly] 
reminding him of those among whom he had spent his childhood;| 
in short, he was in touch with everything Jewish, and often struck} 
me as being to Spinoza what early Christianity was to Moses. An( 
yet he used to dream for hours about the saints that he venerated in 
youth. There were moods in which he loved no kind of literature # 
much as hagiology ; Saint Théresa’s mysticism took hold of him, anf 
in certain states of his mind drew him as though up to heaven. He 
was full of sympathy for /es yrands mystiques. Quite seriously, be 
sometimes said, in criticising his own conduct, “The saints woull 
not have done this,” or “done that.” The virtues of Christianity, # 
taught by the Catholic Church, were the ones that in his mature 
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years most appealed to his head, heart, and imagination. He was 
fond of the form charity takes among the Catholic clergy, liked 
humility better than any of the other cardinal virtues, kept himself 
free from egotism, which he called the nastiest of the deadly sins, 
glorified self-sacrifice, and was, whiJe understarding as few authors 
of his time did just what tone would best suit the book-market, 
wholly indifferent to pecuniary rewards for his labours. He 
died almost poor. J think that the Celtic side, which was, when 
measured by the crosses of blood in his veins, as three to one, 
was latterly the dominant one. In spite of his rheumatisms, he 
would spend his summers in a damp vale near the seaside, at 
Perros Guirac, in the Cotes du Nord (Brittany). It woke up his 
mind, when he felt at all lethargic, to find himself among Celts, 
whether Breton, Welsh, or Irish. It seems to me that he was afraid 
of being drawn back by his Breton proclivities into the Church for 
which he did so much when seeming to undermine it. Hence, pro- 
bably, the pledge he exacted from his family as he began a few years 
ago to feel his vital flame go out, not to let him be attended by a 
priest on his death-bed, and to regard any wish he might express 
to call one in as a proof of senile imbecility. 

To understand Renan, one should know Tréguier, where he was 
born nearly seventy years ago. It stands at the bottom of a bay 
facing north, but, nevertheless, a place with a warm as well as a 
moist climate, it being, like Dinard, within reach of the Gulf 
Stream. The town is bebind a grassy down at the bottom of the 
bay, and set round with green hills. It is just the place that, in 

the olden time, when the fasts of the Church were strictly observed 
® in letter if not in spirit, a dean and chapter would have liked. 
There are fat pastures, a soil good for garden vegetables, a well- 
sheltered bay, where fishing is safe and fish are plentiful. Oyster- 
beds used to flourish, and, on the whole, ecclesiastics, in the epicurean 
days that for a long time preceded the French Revolution, could go 
‘i to heaven at Tréguier without toiling along a stony path. A cathedral 
grew up early there, and a Welsh colony from Cardigan, of which 
Saint Renan, or Ronan, an ancestor of all the modern Renans, was a 
= member, infused a taste for poetry into their aboriginal Celtic cousins. 
The cathedral, its steeple, and the cloisters were in themselves a poem 
of marvellous beauty. There was no more clerical spot in France, 
in the sense of its being a nest of priests, monks, and nuns, than 
Tréguier. They had a bishop there as well as a dean, A town 
grew up round the cathedral and the monasteries. The Revolution 
putall the professionally religious people on their mettle by disestab- 
lishing and disendowing all Church organisations, and turning those 
who lived by them adrift. But when its fury abated, and those who 
survived the storm tried to come back, the clergy connected with the 
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cathedral were purified and braced up by trial, and set really and 
truly what appeared to them the eternal interests of the huma 
mind and soul above the paltry ones to which worldlings attach » 
much importance. Nobody bore a stronger testimony to this than 
Renan, who would have never had that extraordinary elevation } 
of style and feeling if brought up by any other class of men, or even | 
by the same class at any other time than in his youth. There was | 
also in the town a disestablished convent, which had been turned into 
a hospital, and served as an almshouse and asylum. An uncle of 
Renan, a good-hearted ne’er-do-well, who was only his own enemy, | 
and was gifted with a humorous disposition and born with a rueful | 
countenance, was one of its inmates. This refuge of the unfortunate | 
sheltered many ci-devant nuns, who tried, as well as they could, to | 


lead nunnish lives, and old broken-down ladies of noble family, all } 


of whom were venerated by the townsfolk. The nuns had a great 
indirect influence on the career of Renan, his sister, who was twelve 
years older than himself, having received from them as good an edv- 
cation as a young girl could then hope for, and a much better one than 
she could have received in any genteel boarding-school of her time. | 


She was taught reading, how to write French grammatically, and to J 


recite and sing the psalter in Latin. We may be sure that the | 
moral tone of those decayed nuns, who were generally women of 


breeding, was high. Renan said that they longed for the beati- 


tudes of the Sermon on the Mount, and were more than compensated | 


in finding them for the temporal goods which they had lost. 
Mademoiselle Renan had a fine mind and a character of unyield- 
ing firmness. She was by nature’s grace one of those persons who 
are commonly described as up-right and down-straight, characte. 
ristics in which her illustrious brother was wanting in his direct 
relations with others, though he could in some things show Breton 
obstinacy, did show extraordinary firmness in following the cours 
of life that suited him, in preserving his integrity, and in never 


letting himself be shaken in the seat of reason. This sister was { 


destined, as he himself wrote in the feeling and pathetic monograph 
which he composed whilst the impression of her death was fresh 
upon him, to serve as a pillar of fire to him, lighting his way i 
darkness and guiding him in the direction in which he ought to go. 
There was, besides Ernest and the girl, a brother Alain, who only 
took after the Renan side of the house, and who died a bank clerk. 

The port of Tréguier was, seventy years ago, relatively to what it 
is now, a dull one, and the proverbial silence of a cathedral town 
reigned in a greater degree in Renan’s childhood than at pre 
sent. There could have been no more sleepy hollow in France. 
This was just what suited him, for he was a born dreamer, albeit 
well rooted in matters practical, possessing a deep fund of common 
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sense, and endowed with the keenest insight into life and human 
nature. Possibly, indeed probably, if he had spent his youth in a 
more lively place he would not have grown up to be the marvellous 
literary artist that he shows himself in all his works, but most strik- 
ingly in those in which he deals with Greek and Roman civilisation 
© as being with Judaism the great sources of Christianity. 

One should see Tréguier to realise in what a degree it was the 
I) necessary cradle of the Renan that the world knows of, and who was 
to his personal friends a far greater man than even the world deems. 


Y The petit séminaire where he was a schoolboy still exists. It was 


founded after the Concordat set up against the Catholic Church in 
® France. The spirit of “ other-worldliness” which was nurtured in 
© him is not extinct there. Much genial goodness can be discerned 
S inthe ways and manners of the clerics who devote themselves to 
W teaching. The people are simple-hearted and kindly, but fanatical, 
and apt to drink and quarrel. Renan’s love of peace may have 
been strengthened by the brawls he must have witnessed in 
® hisnatal town. Devout feelings are nurtured not only by the eccle- 
siasticism of the place but by the whole country round about. Shrines 
© of local saints are dotted all over the land, and there are picturesque 
| old churchyards, where Renan used, in what seemed his moping 
, infancy, to sit dreaming about God, heaven, the saints, ghosts, 
 § fairies, people drowned at sea, miracles and other such subjects, 
which he heard talked of by his own people and by the neighbours 
who crowded round the wide chimney nook of his mother’s kitchen 
in the winter evenings. His mother, though naturally a sceptical 
woman, offered up supplications to the miracle-working saints, 
to be relieved from threatened disasters and actual trials. A 
bridge was another landmark and threw his mind in a different 
direction, suggesting as it did what wonders can be worked 
without miraculous intervention. This bridge spans a gorge, and 
is 80 high above the water that ships can sail under it. When 
Hfamous, Renan longed to revisit the petit séminaire in the sleepy 
hollow of his childhood, but knowing how strongly people there 
tesented his breach with the Church, did not venture to show him- 
self publicly in Tréguier before 1884. He owned the house in which 
he was born, but received the rents through an agent. A splendid 
welcome (in accord with the more modern ideas of the place) was 
given him in the year just mentioned. It would have been more 
genial to him to have gone and sat in the chimney-nook of the 
kitchen either in the old home or in some other unpretentious house, 
ind heard people laugh and chat about him, instead of making set 
ches, which he hated. When obliged to make-one he contrived 
080 deliver it as to give it the semblance of a familiar, neighbourly 
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The paternal home is now let to poor people in rooms. They often 
pleaded too great poverty to pay rent that had fallen into arrear, 
Remembering what his own mother owed to the forbearance of 
creditors, he was a forgiving landlord. The State will probably buy 


this house for a museum. It is at the junction of two streets. The [ 


rudely made stairs are ricketty from old age and neglect, and badly 





lighted. The rooms, however, are spacious, with beamed ceilings | 


and large casement windows, and many of them. It was in the} th 








largest one on the second floor that Renan was born. 


he wore to a fairy-haunted loch and throwing it, rolled up in a lump, 


into the water. The shift would sink were death impending. But | 


the small garment floated on the surface, and with the sleeves filled 


out moved away. The queen of the fairies was clearly a protectress | 
of the child, and he was not merely to live but to be a famous bard. 

A calamity worse than any that had been apprehended overtook 
the family, when Ernestic (the Breton diminutive for Ernest) was | 
five years old. His father, on a dark night, in going back to his | 
coasting vessel, fell from the quay at St. Malo and was drowned. fi 
The body was washed ashore a fortnight later. He was deeply inf 


debt. The surmise was risked that he was drowned because he wanted 
to live no longer. He might, it was also said, have been too convi- 
vial in passing the evening with some other sailors. Renan rarely 


alluded to his death, and spoke of him as a man of melancholy fj 
disposition, genuine in all respects and disinterested, as he proved | 
by his refusal to buy the confiscated properties of old families and } 
of the clergy for next to nothing. The widow’s lot was a hard 
one, but she never lost heart, and kept up her bright wit and spirits [ 
to the end of a very long life, which closed after her celebrated son } 


was married and a father, for her name figures in the baptismal 
registry of St. Thomas d’ Aquin’s church as the godmother of his eldest 


child. The creditors not liking to sell out a widow and orphan, took f 


the word of Mile. Renan, a girl of fifteen, as security for payment 
of what was due to them. She made it a solemn duty for twenty 
years to clear off their claims, and did so little by little at regular 
intervals, and at the cost of bitter sacrifices. She began by setting 
up a dame’s school for small boys and girls. Finding she su 
ceeded as a teacher she moved to Lannion, a more modern and4 
richer place, where her mother’s people lived and were snugly of 

The shop had broken down, and the old home was let. Madame 
Renan took her youngest son to stay for some time at her cousil 


—— 


A weakly infant, his advent, at a time when his father’s creditors » he 
were clamouring for payment, was generally looked upon as af fc 
misfortune ; but the mother and the sister longed for him to live, § su 
An old wife, to bring comfort to them, went and consulted the | 


fairies about his future. She did this by taking a little shift that j 
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Morand’s place at Travern. It was called a manor, but was a large 
farmhouse, and stood on a reclaimed salt-marsh, which was ague- 
haunted. There her child’s mind took another stride. Having no 
playmates or amusement but in reading and in day-dreaming, he 


2 (plunged into both, and almost learned Te/emachus by heart, so fre- 


quently did he peruse it. In thinking over the circumstances of his 


, © childhood which moulded his intellect, he came to the conclusion 


) that Fénelon was the master to whom he was most indebted, and, 
next to him, the author of The Imitation. But he was sorry that 
he did not learn more science, as he thought that all literature should 
» flow from facts, or personal thoughts, or impressions objective or 


_ 1} subjective, and the more of the latter the better. He caught, in 


> reading Telemachus, and in gazing on the misty landscape of Travern, 
) amental complexion that never left him. His manner was also in 
some degree due to both, he learning, so to speak, and unknown to 
himself, to draw essential traits in soft crayons, and then to soften 
further with the stump. Corot had this manner in painting. Its 
glamour was without a parallel in pictorial art, as Renan’s was in 
literary art. 
} After Tréguier and Travern, Lannion and its Philistine respecta- 
) bility jarred upon Renan. He found himself there the darling of a 


is |) number of elderly ladies—of a doating grandmother (a woman who 
_ |) had a genius for letter-writing), maiden aunts, and the mother and 


heroic sister, whose whole tenderness centred in him. There was 
also a good old maid, Mlle. Guyon, whose face was eaten with 
cancer. A letter written to her by the grandmother shows that 
Emestic was at Lannion between life and death for sixty days. 


| Was it brainfever? Wasitague? The symptoms were febrile—a 


) high temperature and delirium, and nights so bad as to leave the little 
» invalid exhausted in the daytime. This illness was the source of 
the rheumatic and cardiac affections that clung to him through life, 
and finally carried him away. 

Convent schools springing up in Brittany, Mlle. Renan had to 
give up her plan of keeping her family together by her young 
ladies’ academy. Her mother and Ernest went back to Tréguier, 
where the sister and a cousin, who was a priest, subscribed to pay 
for his schooling at the petit séminaire in that town. A scholar- 
ship he soon won relieved them of this charge, and he was a model 
pupil, docile, respectful, pious, and most studious. It was in those 
days that he fell in love with the youthful blond beauty, Noémi, 
after whom he called his daughter. He immortalised his innocent 
belle, who being poor and lovely, led an unhappy life as a dependent 
a cousin, and died of disappointment when nearly an old maid. 
Mile. Renan went to Paris to be a class mistress. She did not 
know a soul there and was very miserable. Being ill-dressed, 
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eountrified, and standing aloof from those whom she felt were ready 
to, laugh. at her, she made no friends, and grew more and mor 
attached to her brother. For years, when she went out, she wor 
a thin green shawl wrapped round her shoulders, and a bonne 
nearly as antiquated. She was engaged at Madame Guizot’s 
school of which she became principal ; but the administrative part of 
the work, the pinching of the pupils at table, the running up of 
small items into long bills, and the necessity of holding the candle f 
to stupid and vulgar parents, sickened her and she was glad to take | 
a situation in Poland, but did not go there until she had her} 
Ernestic in Paris, and safe at the preparatory theological school of | 
the Abbé (afterwards Bishop) Dupanloup. if 
The Abbé Dupanloup, having been the catechist of the grand. 7 
children of Charles X., and of the younger sons and the daughters 
of Louis Philippe, was a powerful personage in the highest spheres | 
of Paris in 1838, when M. Renan entered his theological prepara- 
tory school. But what gave him most prestige was his having | 
brought the cynical M. de Talleyrand, on his death-bed, to confess j 
his sins and to receive the extreme unction. M. Dupanloup had a 
passion for florid eloquence, interlarded with Latin quotations, and 
had set himself the task of forming, for the pulpit and religious | 
controversy, young men who might become skilled in the use of J 
tongue and pen, for the glory of the Church. To this end he sent f 
recruiting agents of his cloth to provincial nurseries for theologians. J 
The show pupils whom they got hold of at the petits séminaires were 
received with open arms. Renan was fished out at Tréguier, his 
sister having got a local priest to speak of him to a recruiting one 
as, what he really was, a model to all poor scholars. Hence his § 
sudden call to Paris from a seaside village, where he was spending | 
his vacation. Renan arrived in the great Babel without knowing 
a single human being, save the sister who was soon to go to Poland. 
The Breton youth suffered dreadfully from home sickness, as she 
had done. He used, in the loneliness he felt in a crowd of strangers, ¥ 
to pour out his heart in long letters to his mother. One can 
imagine what limpid beauty there must have been in these artlessly 
and sincerely written epistles. As he lived entirely within the 
four walls of the school he had few opportunities to see the world 
beyond them, and had to deal chiefly with his emotions, thoughts, 
and remembrances of the old place and the absent dear ones. He { 
had a hard time in this wilderness, but it was to be the road to fame 
and a career unique in the history of literature. The reverend 
principal, in accordance with the discipline of Catholic schools for 
theologians in France, opened the letters addressed by Renan to his 
people at home. M. Dupanloup’s irregular birth was his greatest | 
trial. Nevertheless he venerated his mother, and was a respectfully 
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loving son. Renan’s filial tenderness, as expressed in the corre- 
spondence, at once went to his heart, and created a link of sympathy. 
The master singled him out from the crowd of pupils; and often 
sent for him to converse with him in his study, and to form his 
mind according to his own educational ideas. A rhetorical and 
classical grind was a part of his system. To the young Breton it 
turned out a good gymnastic, but it might have been a bad one 
had it not been for the diametrically opposite method to which he 
was later subjected at St. Sulpice’s School, after he had passed 
several years at its branch house at Issy. The spirit of St. Sulpice’s was 
hostile to any aiming at literary or oratorical cleverness. The view 
taken there was this: there are immutable truths ruling all human 
life and, indeed, the whole universe. Some are levely and consol- 
ing, some grand, some awesome, some crushingly terrible, some 
wrapped up in mystery, and the recognition of all is necessary to the 
salvation of the human race. None of them requires profane orna- 
ment, but only to be sincerely accepted by the theologian. If helped 
by God’s grace to penetrate into the heart of these truths, he would 
have the best kind of eloquence for the expounding of them. The 
study of Hebrew, the plainest, strongest, the most succinct tongue 
that there is, and the one that least lends itself to effects of florid 
thetoric, or of “ copy-spinning,” helped to wipe from Renan’s mind 
) what was meretricious in the Dupanloup education, and to make one 
who was naturally graceful and light of touch, one of the strongest 
writers of his time. There is but one of Renan’s old St. Sulpice 
masters now alive, the Abbé Icard, who is over ninety. He was 
deeply disappointed in his illustrious pupil, and judges him sternly, 
albeit not without charitable feeling. This venerable priest remem- 
hers Renan well, and how he came to St. Sulpice’s, and why and 
how he went away without telling anyone that he was going. The 
Abbé Dupanloup had sent him in 1840 from St. Nicholas’s School, 
the former seminary, with a high character, but stated that he had 
no vocation for the priesthood, although doing his best to have one. 
The new comer was placed at Issy, and when he had gone through 
the usual course of instruction there came back, and was given 
cell 26 in the attic, overlooking the noisy Rue Bonaparte. He 
assumed the tonsure and took minor orders, and was known as the 
Abbé Renan. According to the Abbé Icard, “he was watchful, 
respectful in his manner, kept his mind to himself, was torpid, a 
sloven, hated the lavatory and physical exertion, was fascinated by 
his Hebrew studies, and was judged to be, at bottom, proud and 
obstinate.” 
= His physical indolence and the noise of the street, of which he 
often complained, kept him awake at nights and made his brain 
feverishly active. It dwelt, when he was troubled with insomnia, 
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on letters from his sister and books of German philosophy that she 
got smuggled in to him. The Abbé Icard, who never saw her, 
deems her to have been a tool of Satan. She had plunged into the 
philosophical movement of Germany, a country she often went to 
stay in with her pupil. Some of her letters (and she was a splendid 
writer) were found hidden in her brother’s cell. Means were taken | 
to find an antidote for them. But these means fostered a morose 
mood. In catechising some children at the Church of St. Sulpice, J 
Renan showed signs of having been bitten with the recondite philo- | 
sophy of Hegel, and on being taken to task for not simply teaching | 
the catechism of perseverance, showed sullen resentment. He | 
informed the sister of the transformation which had converted the § 
decile divinity student into the freethinker who sat at the feet of | 
Gesenius, Hegel, and Strauss. She besought him not to bind him. J 
self with perpetual vows, braced up his courage by informing him | 
that she had obtained the promise for him of a situation as tutor in 
another noble fumily in Poland, and enclosed him £40 to enable 
him to live should he decide not to be a priest. 

Fear of offending his relatives and old friends still kept him | 
back. Buta visit from the Abbé Dupanloup, who had no tact and ff 
was choleric, proved a sharper spur than the sister. He came boiling | 
over with anger, for he had been confidentially told of the struggle | 
that was going on in Renan, and asking for him, accused him of 
giving way to temptation because proud of his learning. The best 
thing he could do would be to leave the masters that he was 
deceiving. If money were needed for a laic’s suit, the Abbé § 
Dupanloup would advance it. As his anger spent itself, his old { 
friendliness returned, and he promised to look for a situation for his ff 
former protégé—a promise that he some time later kept, by asking | 
for the post of usher for him at the Collége Stanislas, a high school | 
kept by priests. 

The sister, as soon as she could, joined her brother in Paris, and 
‘would not hear of him going abroad to be a tutor. She set him up 
in a quiet lodging. It was a hermitage in the midst of Paris, and 
in the neighbourhood of the Rue d’Ulm. She found the money in 
her savings and was the Mary, the Martha, and the philosophical | 
and literary guide. In this retreat she had a taste of heaven upon 
earth. One day she, however, was startled as by the falling of a 
thunderbolt. In her hard struggles she had never thought of | 
marriage, and she received a fearful blow when her brother avowed 
to her that he was in love. The object of his tenderness was Mlle. 
Cornélie Scheffer, niece of Ary Scheffer, the artist who painted the 
most religious picture, in the Christian sense, of this century, | 
“Saint Augustine and his Mother Saint Monica.” Her father was 
a highly esteemed artist. Renan used often to go to his country- | 
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house near Meaux, to spend there his Sundays along with his friend 
Berthelot, the now eminent scientist. Cornélie Scheffer was at 
that time ideally pretty, and a winsome being. She was carefully 


educated, had natural discretion and judgment, and was a Protestant. 


The great-hearted old maid on recovering from the blow she had 
received, determined on another sacrifice. The two lovers were not 
rich enough to set up as husband and wife. 

His sister, therefore, resolved to lend her brother the competency 
she had saved for herself, to enable him to get married. So she called on 
Mille. Scheffer and asked to see her alone. The two women remained 
some hours talking in a room by themselves, and left it with tears 
streaming down their cheeks, Henriette had an honest talk and found 
she could safely trust the cherished brother’s happiness to the girl 
he had fallen in love with. A translation of the book of Job of which 
the world has heard little, was ready for press. The work drew the 
attention of savants upon Renan. He became a peer of Littré 
and of Bournouf, and was chosen to accomplish an archeological 
mission in Syria, where “the pillar of fire that had so far gone 
before him ” was extinguished for ever. The sister died at Aschin. 
This was a trial hard to bear. But he found intimate companion- 
ship, help, and sympathy in the wife, from whose mouth nobody 
ever heard, I believe, a harsh word about any human being. To her 
unceasing care we owe it that Renan survived, in spite of physical 
weakness, to a good old age, His life, too, was blamelessly pure, and 
vowed to acts of charity and kindliness. May we not say of him, 
now that he is dead, what was said of him when a young man— 
“Renan thinks like a man, feels like a woman, and acts like a 
child” ? To me his Christian virtues seem as remarkable as his 
wisdom; and I am glad to think that the constant happiness of his 
life was chiefly due to the love and tenderness shown him by his sister 
and his wife. 

Emity Crawrorp. 
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Mo.ikre’s “M. Jourdain” talked prose without being aware of it. 
Ernest Renan—who, by-the-by, was christened Antistius—talked 
both poetry and philosophy without appearing to be aware of it. I 
remember the “ reception” of M. Victor Cherbuliez at the Académie, 
in May, 82. The author of /’ Aventure de Ladislas Bolski, le Comte 
Kostia, Samuel Brohi et C’*., could certainly not complain of a want 
of appreciation on the part of that peculiar audience whose laughter 
scarcely ever rises above a mere titter and whose emotion rarely 
betrays itself, except by a slight cough. They had, with a due 
regard for the texture of their gloves, applauded his scholarly and 
even brilliant speech, but it was evidently looked upon by them in 
the light of a preface, a kind of Jever de rideau to the business of 
the day—Renan’s reply. When the latter’s squat and somewhat 
ungainly figure slowly rose to its feet, there was a distinctly audible 
rustling of silks, a faint sound as of the gliding of feet; people were 
settling themselves more comfortably in order to listen with atten- 
tion. I have heard similar sounds at great premiéres or in the 
House of Commons, at the entrée of some eminent actor or actress or 
at the rising of some “ master of debate”; it is the unspoken grace 
before intellectual meat. In this instance the delicate dishes were 
soon forthcoming. Reviewing the new member’s university career 
and his philosophical studies, Renan stopped for a moment, then 
went on: ‘“‘ A Berlin, monsieur, vous avez vu le vieux Schelling, qui 
vous parlait de tout, excepté de philosophie. Oh! Phabile homme !” 
The audience burst into loud laughter; it was Renan’s reward for 
having afforded them a glimpse of his method of teaching philosophy. 

I have seen him rewarded, still more generously, for a lesson in 
the poetry of life, with tears this time—tears which glistened in the 
eyes of brave men and fair women. I believe it was at the “‘ recep- 
tion” of Pasteur in the previous month of the same year, but will 
not be certain. Touching upon the modern scepticism so frequently 
accompanying scientific labours, he suddenly, and without the 
slightest warning, exclaimed : ‘‘ Quant aux sceptiques, ils sont peut- 
étre attendus, aprés leur mort, par Ja belle déception d’une vie future.” 

It is doubtful whether the sentences I have quoted were in the 
manuscripts of his speeches, never, I should say, very carefully pre- 
pared, although I have heard it stated that they were. My assump- 
tion is not without foundation. But a few years ago I translated 
one of Renan’s books from the first proofs; when the second came 
to hand, the work had to be done all over again. ‘ He had taken 
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up on the way,” as one of his intimate friends said. It is almost 
impossible to give any idea of the charm of his conversation, and 
by his conversation I do not necessarily mean his familiar talk 
with his friends at home or his sparkling gossip at the dinner- 
table; I include his official discourses, and if it were possible to 
classify them as causeries, a good many of his writings. Unlike 
Coleridge, he never preached, even in his most solemn moments, 
though truth compels one to say that, apparently, the latter were 
few and far between. At the first blush, in fact, it was difficult 
to determine whether life to Ernest Renan meant “a great bundle 
of small things, or a small bundle of great things;” but at 
the first blush only. The attentive listener soon became convinced 
that it meant a great bundle of great things, so great a bundle and 
so great the things as to demand the constant exertion and labours 
of generations upon generations of intellectual workers to gather 
them into one congruous, harmonious, and sightly whole; of gene- 
rations upon generations of workers who should refuse to be dis- 
couraged by the unfulfilled purposes of their predecessors, who 
should try to hide from their successors the disappointment begotten 
by their own abortive attempts. ‘“‘ Every man worthy of the name,” 
he said one day in my hearing, “should be like that little piper- 
lad, who, amidst the good and evil fortunes of a long battle under 
Frederick the Great, kept on piping from sunrise till sunset.” 

For Renan was very fond of introducing children into his meta- 
phors, yet the sight and the mere mention of children had a curious 
effect upon him. He, who was rarely serious with grown-up people, 
was apt to become grave in the presence of little ones ; the reverse in 
that respect of the late Emile Perrin, the Administrator-General of 
the Comédie-Frangaise, who rarely unbent except with youngsters. 
I happened to have some business with the latter one Sunday in the 
summer of the year before his death. I was accompanied by a little 
girl of about six, very fair and pretty, the daughter of an English 
lady then residing in Paris. I did not care to leave her in the cab 
by herself, and took her up with me. At the sight of the child an 
instantaneous change came over the whole man. Though the ques- 
tion between us could have been settled in a few minutes, it took me 
an hour to get an answer to it, the porter being meanwhile dis- 
patched for sweets. He had neither eyes nor ears but for the child, 
who left laden with two large picture-books, which would be worth 
asmall fortune to any costumier, and a bag of bonbons “ which,” as 
her mother said afterwards, ‘no man in his senses would have 
dreamt of buying.” The day being fine, we took a short drive, and 
on our way homeward I saw Renan strolling along the Quai Mala- 
quais. I stopped the cab and got out to pay my respects to him. 
He noticed the little girl and went up to her, but did not say 
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a word, merely stroking her fair hair and kissing her on the 
cheek. His eyes filled with tears. I could not help asking him, 
“‘How is it, M. Renan, that you, who are so cheerful with every 
one, are so grave with children?” for I had noticed the fact 
before. Fora moment or so he was silent, and then I told him 
of the little one’s interview with Perrin, mainly, I confess, with 
the view of drawing him out. ‘I can quite understand it,” he said 
at last; “to Perrin a pretty child is a picture; to me a child, 
whether pretty or ugly, isa problem. This one is very beautiful, 
but she is as likely to become the mother of so many Calibans and 
Sycoraxes as of so many Apollos and Dianas. In the latter end of 
the nineteenth century such a possibility ought to have been already 
guarded against by law. We have societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, to women and children. Do not you think that 
it is cruel to children to endow them from their birth with heredi- 
tary ugliness? I do, e¢ Dieu sait, je parle en connaissance de cause.” 
The latter words were spoken with an emphasis difficult to repro- 
duce. 

I feel personally certain, though I have no more direct evidence 
than the protest just quoted, that Renan’s “ want of good looks,” to 


use the mildest term, was probably the only drawback to his 
thorough enjoyment of life. 


‘* As a young man,” he says in his Souvenirs, ‘‘j’entrevoyais que la beauté 
est un don tellement supérieur, que le talent. le génie, la vertu méme ne sont 
rien auprés d’elle, en sorte que la femme vraiment belle a le droit de tout 
dédaigner, puisqu’elle assemble dans sa personne méme, comme un vase 
myrrhin, tout ce que le génie esquisse péniblement en traits affaiblis, au moyen 
d’une fatiguante réflexion.” ! 

Some would-be critics have construed these lines into a tacit 
licence for every beautiful woman to tread under foot the dictates of 
honour, virtue, and decency. I doubt whether Renan meant this— 
nay, I feel convinced that, theoretically, he meant nothing like it; 
I feel equally convinced that, to a beautiful woman, he would have 
forgiven much, for he, perhaps, better than anyone, felt that— 

*L’ame et le corps, toujours s’en iront 4 deux, 
Tant que le monde ira— pas 4 pas—codte a céte ; 
Comme s’en vont les vers classiques et les boeufs, 
L’un disant: ‘Tu fais mal!’ et l’autre: ‘O’est ta faute.’ ” 

To understand how intensely he felt this, one must have seen him, 
as I have, seated at dinner between two handsome women, more or 
less décolletées ; “le chaste vieillard entre deux Suzannes,’’ as one of 
the guests put it. Only those who have seen him thus will or can 
imagine the mental genesis of /’ Abbesse de Jouarre ; for that dramatic 
essay is simply the despairing cry of another Faust for his vanished 


(1) I have put the first words in English, because it has been asserted several times 
that these lines were addressed to an imaginary young man. 
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youth and manhood. And as in real life there is no Mephistopheles 
at hand to respond to the cry, anl as men of Renan’s stamp remain 
worthy of themselves and of their art and calling, in spite of the 
temptations of the flesh and the craving of the heart for more pas- 
sionate endearments than “ hallowed love ” affords, their imagination 
becomes unbridled, the sensuous worship of woman, the idolatrous 
love of love itself pervades their every thought ; their study, which 
they leave less than ever, lest temptation should assail them on its 
threshold, finally reeks with the odor di femina, which henceforth 
exudes from the historical treatise as well as from the religious essay. 
They are no more conscious of this than was Beaumarchais’ Chéru- 
bin, or M. Cousin himself when he wrote his book on the Duchesse 
de Longueville. Truly, Goethe is right. ‘ When a great man has 
a dark corner in him, it is terribly dark.” Renan’s dark corner, 
like that of Michelet and others, chiefly Frenchmen, contained 
the radiant image of some physically perfect, albeit ideal woman, 
perhaps of that playmate of his infancy, of that Noémi, after whom 
he named his daughter, and who became more and more beautiful as 
she grew up, until “ at twenty-two she was a miracle of loveliness,” 
of that Noémi, “ qui mourut vierge, qui mourut d’étre trop belle.” 
Most of us remember the words of Don Gomez to Dojia Sol in 
Hernani :— 


‘*On n’est pas maitre 
De soi-méme, amoureux comme je suis de toi. 


. . » » Dérision, que cet amour boiteux 
Qui nous remet au coeur tant d’ivresse et de flamme, 
Ait oublié le corps en rajeunissant l’dme /” 


Personally, we can hear Renan address the lines to some beauteous 
creature of his own imagination, and the only error in his literary 
and philosophical career is explained to us. “II desir vive, e la 
speranza é morta,” sighs Petrarch. 

More pleasant is it to turn to the Renan of our daily observation ; 
to the Renan with the dark corner as yet undiscovered by his most 
intimate friends, with the dark corner as yet unsuspected by himself ; 
to Renan the wizard who, though cursed with nearly every physical 
disadvantage, cast an irresistible spell over everyone with whom he 
came in contact ; to the Renan who flung pearls of philosophy into 
your wine as you sat opposite to him at table, who never said a 
harsh word even about his most persistent detractors. ‘Je respecte 
tout le monde, méme Challemel-Lacour, comme je respecte ma 
goutte.” 

He prided himself upon having never contradicted any one, or 
said a cutting thing about anybody, except on one occasion, when 
he was a young man. He delighted in telling the story, and, 
perhaps, no one was fonder of hearing it told than M. Jules 
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Simon, his victim. It happened long ago, when Jules Simon— 
whose real name is Suisse—was canvassing the Arrondissement 
of Lannion. The candidate for parliamentary honours held a 
meeting at the Mairie of Tréguier, and among the audience there 
was a young student of theology from the Petit-Séminaire, who kept 
persistently “ heckling” the speaker, without, however, disconcert- 
ing him in the least. Unfortunately, the régent of his college, who 
happened to be a Liberal, was present also. When the young sémi- 
nariste, rather elated with his doings, entered the class-room after 
the meeting, his tutor stopped his further progress and flung, as was 
the custom in those days, a Latin distich at his head. “Culpa 
trahit culpam, post culpam culpa revertit, Et post tot culpas cogeris ire 
foras!’” he exclaimed ; then added: “ You’ll copy the original text 
and translation twenty times before you go to bed to-night.” ‘And 
the answer, too, if you wish,” said the young fellow, without a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘Pinta trahit pintam, post pintam pinta 
revertit, Et post tot pintas nascitur ebrietas.’ ” 

Jules Simon lost. his election, and Renan won his pensum. When 
the latter had become famous, and the former one degree less than 
famous, they paid a visit together to the seminary of Tréguier. 
Simon kept examining the forms. 

“ What are you looking for ? ” asked Renan. 

“T am looking for your name on one of the forms,’ 
answer. 

“Mon cher ami,” remarked Renan, “ je n’ai jamais égratigné un 
banc, ni un camarade. Qa n’entre pas dans mon tempérament de 
donner des coups de canif.”’ 

But between “ scoring off” a friend and innocently mimicking his 
peculiarities of speech, manner, and gait there was a wide difference 
in Renan’s opinion. Those imitations were never premeditated, they 
were the accompaniment to some story, told in such a way as to 
breed the conviction that Heine was right when he said, “ All 
Frenchmen are actors ; the worst are generally on the stage.” I have 
often heard and seen Fusier, who, with all due deference to MM. 
Coquelin ainé and cadet, towers a head and shoulders above them 
as an “entertainer,” or to use the French expression, “diseur.’’ I 
have only met with Fusier’s equal on the stage once, and that was when 
Isaw Mr. Corney Grain. Well, in spite of the structural and facial dis- 
abilities under which he laboured, Renan, as a raconteur, was as good 
as either of these. Physically there could be no greater contrast 
than that between Labiche and Renan; the one tall and with a face 
the skin of which seemed drawn so tight over the bones as to make 
people wonder that he could shut his eyes and mouth at the same 
time ; the other, short, squat, with a gait which reminded one uncon- 
sciously of that of the hippopotamus, or to put it mildly, of a bear, 


’ was the 
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and a face the angles of which almost disappeared beneath layers of 
flesh, while the nose looked, not like an integral part of the whole, 
but like an excrescence on it, ‘‘a contemptuously lavish afterthought 
of its Creator,” as some one said. And yet, I have heard Renan 
imitate the author of /e Chapeau de Paille d’ Italie, d s’y méprendre, 
and not only Labiche, but a score of other famous men as well. 

It was not so much the story as the manner of telling it which 
fascinated the listener, and yet Renan made a very sparing use of 
gesture. His favourite attitude was one of absolute repose ; his two 
podgy hands crossed on the abdomen, his left leg stretched out at full 
length and showing between the bottom of the trousers and the very 
capacious shoes, the strip of black stocking which he never seemed 
tired of contemplating. Black stockings are rarely worn by French- 
men 80 little addicted to fashion as was Renan, though, as a matter 
of course, the Catholic clergy never wear any other, which fact caused 
Renan to remark every now and then, “ C’est tout ce qui reste du 
prétre.” For once he was utterly mistaken, for he had remained 
the typical priest from head to foot in everything but the dress, 
much more, in fact, than the priest who died nearly eighty years 
before him in the selfsame room where he breathed his iast. I am 
referring to the Abbé Delille, who lived for many years in London, 
and about whom we ought to know a good deal, though as a fact we 
scarcely know anything. Jacques Delille did not fling his cassock 
away as did Renan: he put it on a shelf until the revolutionary 
hurricane had subsided; meanwhile he selected for himself a 
“niece,” who was so disagreeable and ignorant as to draw forth 
Rivarol’s remark, ‘‘ Puisque vous avez choisi votre niéce, vous auriez 
pu la mieux choisir.” The “niece” did not think the “alleged 
blood relationship ” a sufficiently strong guarantee against the pos- 
sibility of being ousted by another niece, and made Delille marry her. 
Then she donned the breeches, or, at any rate, prevented her husband 
wearing them until he had completed his daily task of thirty lines 
of verse, paid at the rate of six francs a line, plus thirty sous for the 
lady, by Michaud, the Paris publisher. Then and then only the 
garment was restored to the henpecked Abbé. The lady was 
furthermore in the habit of flinging books at her husband’s head, 
generally quartos. Delille’s protest against that playful kind of 
endearment was only a qualified one. ‘ Madame,” he said one 
morning, in the presence of Chateaubriand or Malouet, “ ne pourriez- 
vous vous contenter d’un in-octavo.” But Delille never questioned 
the truth of the Christian dogma, and I feel convinced that, at the 
appearance of the Vie de Jésus there were thousands of Frenchmen, 
laymen as well as priests, and that there are thousands of Frenchmen 
how, who would have tolerated and would still tolerate a Delille— 
a Delille with a niece—rather than a Renan with a wife. “Le 
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malheur de M. Renan est d’avoir conservé du prétre la chasteté et 
non la foi. J’eusse préféré le contraire pour lui.” Thus wrote an 
influential journalist a few years ago in the most widely read French 
newspaper. I do not know whether Renan saw the article, but a 
few weeks afterwards that journalist had his answer, though in- 
directly. Speaking of the criticisms in general which a new book 
had called forth, he said: ‘‘Je ne m’étonne plus de rien; en fait 
d’exégése Gavroche a la prétention d’en savoir plus que moi.” j 

And when Renan had uttered the word “ Gavroche,” he had j 
practically exhausted his vocabulary of contempt. For, unlike § 
Victor Hugo, he refused to look upon Gavroche asa hero; he had | 
seen him at work in ’48, on the 2nd December, ’51, on the 4th § 
September, ’70, and probably during the Commune. His Caliban, | 
which is worth studying as well as reading, is only another kind of |) 
Gavroche; if Renan had lived long enough we might have had | 
The Book of Gavroche, as we have got The Book of Snobs ; for the | 
Pressensés and Peyrats, and others whom it would be too long to 
name here, were so many Gavroches to him just as if their nether 
garments had not held together, and their chief claim to fame had 
been based on a performance on a barricade with arusty rifle. To see 
Renan at his best, one had to see him after a good dinner-—for Renan 
was somewhat of a gourmand as wellas gourmet—talking to a pretty 
woman in the cozy nook of a drawing-room, his left hand travelling 
slowly every now and then to his chin, his eyes partly closed, or 
listening with the gravity of a directeur—not of a confessor, for 
there is a wide difference between the two. I am speaking of the 
days before /’ Abbesse de Jouarre. 

Lamartine’s niece, the clever Madame de Pierreclos, said one day 
of Littré, “‘C’est un saint qui ne croit pasen Dieu.” A woman 
might write such a sentence ; a man should not even say it. I never 
troubled much about Renan’s belief, though I have often heard him 
talk of life and of the mysteries surrounding death. I am bound to 
say that after each conversation I was as much at sea as ever with 
regard to that one secret we all would like to fathom. But I did 
not trouble; 1 remembered the story of that successor of Quasimodo 
who shows the towers of Notre-Dame to strangers. One day he 
invited one of his friends to sup with him on the topmost landing. 
The host talked and ate a good deal ; his guest felt his head whirling 
round and could not swallow a morsel. ‘‘ A bon entendeur, salut.” 

Ausert D. Vanpam. 
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Durine the last fortnight all the masters of criticism have given 
their opinion of Renan; they have told us what to think of his 
exegetical labours and of the suave elegance of his style; they have 
noticed the purity of his life and the charming kindliness of his 
manners. 

It will not do to add another judgment to those already pro- 
nounced, Yet it is difficult for one who knew and loved Renan 
not to write about him. Like some fair stream, he gave us in the 
mirror of his thoughts the image of whatever was beautiful and 
peaceful in life. All that was agitated and violent escaped him; 
he had no sense for the turbulence of passion or for the agonies 
of despair. Lacking the seriousness and profundity which come 
from the consciousness of misery and sin and the straining after 
perfection, it became the work of his life to criticise and depict the 
greatest of moral teachers. 

But to those who knew him, the fine sympathies of his intellect, 
the happy serenity of his philosophy, the slightly ironical kindliness 
of his smile, had an exquisite and singular charm. It may be worth 
our while to approach him on this side. 


He always regretted that his teaching brought no consolation to 
ordinary minds. One day in Brittany, an old woman who had lost 
her only son, cried to him through her tears: 

“Oh, Monsieur Renan, if God is good why does He allow such 
things to happen ? ” 

With a sigh, Renan extended his hands, palms outward, in depre- 
cation. 

“He would like to prevent them, but He is not able to yet.” 

For Renan believed that God himself is in process of development, 
that He is in truth but the growing consciousness of the mission 
which humanity is in course of fulfilling. It seemed to him that 
the growth of man’s faculties and the progress of science aided the 
evolution of the divine ideal. 


In spite of the fact that he was one of the great masters of French 
prose, he seemed to take but little interest in the literary productions 
of his contemporaries. I heard him one day praise the style of 
Balzac. Naturally enough everybody was surprised, and some one 
observed, that although Balzac was the greatest of psychologists he 
had always regarded him as anything but a master of style. On the 
other hand, Flaubert—-— 
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To our astonishment Renan broke in— 
“TI have never been able to read Madame Bovary—it is too badly 
written.” 


In the same way he seemed to take little or no interest in the | 
extraordinary accidents of life. 
I happened to be dining with him the day after the Opéra Comique 
was burned down. 

As he delighted in holding a brief for Providence, some one asked | 
him : 

“Given a Moral Providence, how do you account for that terrible | 
fire ?” 

“What fire P” ; 

“ Haven’t you heard? The Opéra Comique was burned down last 
night, and more than two hundred people perished! The papers | 
are full of it.” 

In a contrite tone, Renan replied, “‘ The papers! You must pardon | 
me—I am but a casual reader of newspapers.” 


Politeness was not only the rule of his life, but was carried by 9 
him to excess; he so feared to hurt any one by an ill-considered |7 
word that he seldom spoke with entire frankness even to those whom 
he regarded as intimate friends. He could not understand how any 
one could be rude; he believed that all men were as polite as him- 
self, and when some incident showed him that he was mistaken, he 
seemed unable to understand it. 

One evening, when Anatole France, Jules Lemaitre and I were 
with him, he told a story which appeared to him inconceivable. ; 

For many years, he said, people had been accustomed to send him | 
their literary productions with flattering phrases upon the title-page. | 
At length the garret of his residence in the Collége de France was 
filled with these heterogeneous volumes—everything was there, from 
ponderous tomes to paper-covered pamphlets and yellow-backed J 
novels. A dealer proposed one day to give him something for the § 
rubbish, and to clear it all away. Accordingly, hundreds of these 
books were shortly afterwards exposed for sale by the second-hand 
booksellers along the quays. The authors soon found them there, 
and began to write insulting letters to him. The good man was 
astounded and saddened by this experience. 

“You will scarcely believe it,” he said to us, “but there are some 
qui allaient jusqu’d me tutoyer.” 


His politeness often rendered the irony of his criticism peculiarly 
piquant. 
When M. de Freycinet, the Minister of War, was standing for 
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the Academy with a considerable political position but no literary 
qualifications, some one asked Renan if he would vote for him. 
With a good-humoured smile he answered : 

“T’ll vote for him with both hands . . . unless, indeed, M. Carnot 
wishes to compete.” 


Renan had a great contempt for mere words, however eloquent. 
One evening he met, at a sort of literary dinner, M. Caro, the 
philosopher beloved of fine ladies, who set himself to prove the 
existence of God. His eloquent assertions did not seem to interest 
the sage. In the middle of one of his most sonorous periods, M. 
Renan attempted to make himself heard. 

But all the ladies were intensely interested; they would not have 
their pleasure spoiled. 

“In a moment, M. Renan, we will listen to you in your turn.”’ 

He bowed submissively. 

Towards the end of dinner, M. Caro, out of breath, stopped with a 
rhetorical emphasis. At once every one turned towards the illustrious 
scholar, hoping that he would enter the lists, and the hostess, with 
an encouraging smile, said : 

“Now, M. Renan id 

“T am afraid, dear lady, that I am now a little behindhand.” 

“No, no!” 

“T wanted to ask for a little more potato.” 


One day the Princess Mathilde spoke a little bitterly of M. Taine 
for having written as he did of Napoleon I. 

“Taine,” she said, “who is my friend! One would think he 
didn’t know that had it not been for that uncle of mine, I should 
probably now be selling oranges in the streets of Ajaccio.” 

Renan nodded : 

“ Ah, Princess, for merely having told the truth, I fell into the 
bad graces of a much greater lady than you.” 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“Our holy Mother Church.” 


Renan always disliked the surface cynicism of Parisian life. One 
summer’s evening I went with him to a Café-Concert on the Champs- 
Elysées; he did not seem to understand or appreciate the sarcastic 
pessimism of some of the songs, but he was delighted with a senti- 
mental ballad sung by a débutante named Mile. Demay. She was 
round, fresh, and rather pretty; the title of her song, “ The Little 
Nurse,” seemed to suit her style. I presented her to him. 

Renan received her with marked kindness. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “I am so glad to see you, for I have 
often heard of you.” 

3A2 
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The artiste replied naively : 
“ And I, too, have often heard of you.” 


In the Catholic seminary of St. Sulpice, where Renan studied for 
the priesthood, there is a book kept where, in a phrase or two, the 
career of every student is indicated. I had once the curiosity to go 
and see how Renan was judged there; and this is what I read after 
the name of the author of the Life of Jesus :— : 

“ Renan (Ernest),” then comes a Latin sentence, which has been | 
carefully effaced: it was, however, still possible to decipher it, “Et 
conculcabis leonem et draconem.”” In the place of the erased insult f 
the same hand had written, “ Renan (Ernest), Membre de I’Institut.” § 


The last time that I met Renan was at Bordighera last winter. | 
He was living in the celebrated villa of our mutual friend, Monsieur 
Raphael Bischoffsheim. I went to pay my respects to him as neigh- 9 
bour and friend. I found him seated in a little “loggia ” bathed in 9 
sunlight, with a profusion of roses above his head. : 

The fallen leaves almost hid the mosaic of the pavement. Accord- 
ing to his habit his hands were thrust up the cuffs of his coat after 


the fashion of our priests, but he took them out in order to pat the |¥ 


head of one of my little boys. I said to him: 

“You have troubled our conscience. We no longer dare to bring 
up our children in the old creed, or teach them the ancient rites, 
and yet there is nothing to take the place of those observances, and 
of the faith consecrated by centuries.” 

He replied : 

“ But you ought to bring them up as you were brought up.” 

Some overwise ones will think, perhaps, that Renan spoke to me fj 
contemptuously, but I felt in his words the indulgence of a great | 
thinker for the weak humanity of ordinary folk ; and these, the last 
words I heard him speak, live in my memory perfumed with the 
odour of those southern roses. 


The people of Paris watched the magnificent funeral procession of 
the illustrious writer without any marked evidence of sympathy. To 
many the name of Renan conveyed little or nothing; but a work- 
man said something which gave me pause and food for reflection : 

“Tt is you, literary people, who got him this public burial, why, 
then, do you laugh at him or sneer at him in all the articles written 
upon his death?”’ The word was true: Why do we Parisians laugh 
or sneer even at what we reverence? 

Hvuaves Lx Rovx. 
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Ir is now many months since a series of accusations against the 
action of British officials in Uganda, prompted by and based on the 
reports of Monseigneur Hirth and his confréres, the White Fathers of 
the Algerian Mission in Uganda, appeared in the leading French 
papers. So violent was the attack, and so astounding were the 
charges that M. Ribot, at the instance of Prince d’Arenburg, 
referred to Lord Salisbury for an explanation. The British Govern- 
ment, with that fairness and impartiality which does not always 
characterise @ certain section of the Press, declined (pending further 
evidence) to believe or reply to charges against officers whose pre- 
vious record afforded no grounds for belief that they would act in the 
manner attributed to them, and who (while it was admitted on all 
sides that they had been placed in a position of great difficulty) 
had had no opportunity of meeting and explaining the charges laid 
against them. Let the reader for a moment place himself in the 
writer’s position—a position I will presently endeavour more fully to 
explain—accused alike by Protestant missionaries and Catholic 
fathers of blind partiality to the opposite faction. The country was 
plunged into a fierce civil war, which the constant unremitting efforts 
of a year had barely from day to day averted; much of this year’s 
steady progress was lost; Mohammedans threatened the divided 
country ; the heathen party was exasperated by the sectarian tyranny 
of creeds in arms; the powerful Catholic or French party were 
defeated, but not subdued—such was then the position. By good 
fortune and patient work, by endeavouring solely to act honourably 
and justly, “‘ without partiality, and without affection,” a solution of 
the question has now been found. 

The distracted country has settled down to what bids fair to 
promise a permanent peace. Then comes the news of intended 
evacuation. This, and the necessity for arranging administrative 
reforms necessitate my return to the coast. On my way I meet the 
mails, and find that I am stigmatised asa liar and murderer ; that 
we are accused of heartless cruelties and of needless massacre, of 
bigoted partiality and blind intolerance. I find a considerable 
section of my own fellow-countrymen believing, or pretending to 
believe, these charges against an absent man who had not been heard 
in his own defence. I read on, and presently J find the calm judicial 
reply of England’s Prime Minister :—“ Nothing in this officer’s 
previous record warrants belief in such charges ; nothing shall induce 
me to believe them on such evidence.” And the Zimes exhibits in 
the same sense the traditional trait of the national character :—“ See 
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fair play.” Can the reader now realise for a moment the pleasure, 
the emotion, that such words in such circumstances produce—the 
intense gratification of feeling that those whose verdict is the verdict 
of all that is best in English feeling, have realised the difficulties 
of the situation, discounted the prejudice of biassed criticism, credited 
the good faith, honour and integrity of the British officers, and 
defended those who had not yet been able to defend themselves? 
And the verdict was, They are British officers so far of unstained Ff 
honour: there is no proof to the contrary, and we refuse to believe § 
that they have suddenly forgotten alike their honour and their J 
manhood. I have asked, Can the reader imagine the effect of such @ 
words? No; it is wholly impossible in this busy city of a thousand 
distractions, with the news of the entire world pouring in from hour J 
to hour, to imagine, still less to realise, what balm those words con- }¥ 
veyed in the isolation of Central Africa. I know what they were to | 
me; I know what they will be to those left in Uganda when they § 
reach them; and I can only feebly here express my gratitude in the 9 
name of my comrades to those who spoke on our behalf. 

The charges made against the British administration in Uganda J 
have been met, detail by detail, by me in the proper place; and 1} 
have little doubt that those whose duty it is to defend the national |7 
honour will give a publicity to my replies equal to that which was 
given to the accusations. It is not, therefore, my object here to § 
discuss details, which the length of an article precludes, but merely Ff 
to outline the leading facts, so that those who have sufficient J 
interest in the matter to peruse the details may grasp the general fF 
position. 

Speke and Grant discovered Victoria Nyanza in 1864. Stanley 
revisited it in 1876. In consequence of the representations made by fj 
the latter, and his “ historical appeal,”’ the Church Missionary Society | 
decided on sending a mission to Uganda. This was done. The } 
first missionaries arrived in 1878. By well-understood missionary 
etiquette, which obtains throughout Africa, the first comers claimed ff 
a monopoly of the mission sphere around them. The White Fathers } 
of Algeria, however, two years later, despatched a mission to the 
same field, Uganda; and these, according to Mr. Mackay, were not 
content with what the Church Missionary Society would term an 
encroachment on their established claims in a country discovered by 
the British, and first occupied (in a mission sense) by them, but 
from the outset they placed themselves in direct antagonism to the 
Protestant missions, who, they informed Mtesa, were preaching 
heresy and falsehood. Such being the commencement, it is easy to 
follow the dénouement. The two sects of Christians were trained to | 
look on each other as heretics; but the feeling of the Protestants, s0 | 
far as I have had opportunities of judging, was negative, while that | 
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of the Catholics was positive. Such, at least, has been the view often 
and often expressed to me by Protestant chiefs. They called the 
Catholic faith ‘the religion of God,” which, though perverted, might 
contain much of good. The Catholics, I think, by the very tenets 
of their creed, hold Protestantism as a heresy, differing only in 
degree from the hated and, according to them, absolutely damnable 
ereed of Islam. Hence, as I found on my arrival, the Catholics, 
being numerically also in great superiority, were the more intolerant. 
But the dénouement was postponed by that greatest of all bonds of 
unity—a common danger and a common persecution. Mwanga, on 
his accession, directed a terrible persecution against these infant 
religions, being prompted largely, no doubt, by the Mohammedans. 
For the religion of Islam had been introduced simultaneously by the 
Arab and coast traders, who had settled for purposes of trade in 
large numbers in Uganda during the later part of Mtesa’s reign. 
Then took place that singular spectacle in this nineteenth century 
of martyrdoms at the stake for religion. All time has shown that 
the hydra of the ancients is the prototype of religion. Merges profundo 
pulerior evenit. By persecution it thrives, it is killed by being pam- 
pered; and the people of Uganda, like those of Athens in old times, 
were ever on the lookout for some ‘new thing.” They raised, with 
extraordinary enthusiasm, their altar to the “ Unknown God.” 
Mohammedan, Catholic, Protestant alike were seized with the 
mania religiosa. Mwanga was no fool; he saw the disintegrating 
influences at work, he saw that the converts to all sects had put up 
a God who was greater to them than the divine “ Kabaka.” He 
lacked the teaching of history, he fell into the errors of the 
Inquisition, and thought to stamp out the danger by persecution. 
And so it followed that the religions ousted the old heathen chiefs, 
that Mohammedan then ousted Christian, and, finally, Christian 
ousted Mohammedan ; and Mwanga, as the puppet of the Christian 
chiefs, with all his ‘ Kabaka’s” powers shorn from him under a 
treaty he was forced to make with these chiefs before they would 
consent to reinstate him, returned to his capital a sadder and a 
wiser man. But he was still Mwanga. He saw he must be a 
Christian to maintain his seat on his precarious throne; the Pro- 
_ testants did not jump at his overtures. He dreaded vengeance 
for Hannington’s death; the Catholics were the stronger party. 
Mwanga became His Most Christian Catholic Majesty. The White 
Fathers rejoiced; but there was a difficulty. Mwanga practised 
unnatural vices publicly; he smoked bhang—the abomination of 
both Christian sects; he refused to part with his harem and his 
pages. So they called him a catechumen, or I know not what, and 
hoped in due course to convince him. But up to the date of the 
recent war they had not done so, and recently Pére Brard, in con- 
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versation with me, said he was a disgrace to any religion, and if he 
had turned “ Protestant,” he was no loss to the Catholic faith. Pare 
Achte, in Buddu, wrote at great length in the same sense ; his letter 
is now before me, accusing Mwanga of unmentionable vices practised 
openly, &c., &c. But Monseigneur, who was down in the German 
territory, unaware that his confréres were thus writing to me, 
wrote to France, saying that, ‘‘Mwanga with his whole court” 
attended the Catholic church at least once a week before the war; 
and to Baron von Soden, begging his sympathy for this “ mighty 
Christian king” by whose aid “ the work of humanity and civilisa- 
tion undertaken by the European powers” might be so effectively 
advanced. But this is by the way. 

The Christian sects in combination having triumphed over their 
enemies, divided the chieftainships and power among those who 
were the most zealous for religion, and having induced Mwanga to 
take a side and divested him of his ancient power, had with 
admirable thoroughness produced all the elements to hasten the 
dénouement which, with such excitable and fanatical people as the 
Waganda, would in any case have had to come sooner or later 
between the rival sects, once the knife was taken from their throats, 
Co-operation had been hitherto a very necessity of existence. The 
fact was realised by Pére Achte, who wrote saying, “The war 
with the Mohammedans was hardly over before a new and much 
more bitter one had to be begun again with the Protestants. It 
seemed to us a suitable moment to make an energetic sally for the 
spread of Catholicism in Buddu, and for the spurring on of the reli- 
gious zeal of the chiefs.” This is quoted by Dr. Waldeck, the German 
missionary inspector. The letter was written some time after my 
arrival, shortly after the defeat of the Mohammedans by us in 
May, 1891. To return to my story. On my arrival in Uganda, in 
December, 1890, I found the Christians in possession of the country. 
The Mohammedans were, for the time being, ousted from the 
country, and were on the Unyoro frontier, and allied with Kabarega, 
king of Unyoro. The common danger—for all agreed in saying that 
if the two sects of Christians fought, the Mohammedans would be in 
the capital within three days and would drive all before them—had 
induced the chiefs, and all those who had any sense, to do their very - 
utmost to prevent a final rupture between the two parties, a rupture 
which must needs be fatal to both. But the lesser people, influenced 
only by their blind hatred, were oblivious of results, and daily the 
tension grew greater and greater. To further account for this state 
of things I must digress for a moment. 

It must be borne in mind that during all these troubles in Uganda 
the land had been under no European sphere of influence. The 
Anglo-German agreement of July, 1890, had recently allotted the 
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country—by the mutual agreement of England and Germany, and 
later of Italy, but with the official recognition of no other European 
Power—to British influence. I was myself the first to bring the 
news of this agreement to Uganda. Prior, therefore, to my arrival 
it was perfectly legitimate for the French priests, religion apart, to 
endeavour to establish a temporal power in Uganda. That this was 
their object was shown by Cardinal Lavigerie’s action at the Brussels 
Conference, when he endeavoured to get Uganda put beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Powers. It was admitted to me in a letter 
from Monseigneur Hirth himself, who said that while he now fully 
admitted the British suzerainty, he acknowledged that prior to the 
news of this convention the French had, as they were fully entitled 
to do, made a bid for the power in Uganda. It is, therefore, admitted 
that the Fathers had based their procedure on the lines of procuring a 
“fair Catholic realm,” as Monseigneur phrases it,in Uganda. Toaccom- 
plish this, I think they will hardly deny that large quantities of arms 
were imported into Uganda, and tie name of Wafransa (French) and 
Wa-Ingreza (English) were instituted as names for the two parties, 
the religious denominations being dropped. On my arrivalin Uganda 
the word Protestant was not known at all. I introduced it and 
explained its meaning. I insisted on the terms French and English 
being dropped and never used in my presence, saying that, as we had 
signed a treaty together we were now all English, and that the two 
parties henceforth could practice with absolute freedom their own 
religions, and the purely religious bodies would be called by the name 
of the religion. But the Catholic party had been taught to aim at 
& political supremacy and a French suzerainty. It was all very well 
for the Fathers to read the convention I placed in their hands, and 
agree faithfully to acknowledge British rule. Until I read lately 
the letter I have quoted of Pére Achte’s (first published in the 
recent controversy), I had no doubt of their absolute bona fides, This 
letter would seem to indicate that there was treachery from the very 
first; but putting that aside, and supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the strongly worded assurances of Monseigneur and his col- 
leagues, to the effect that they welcomed and would loyally support the 
British administration, were given (as I always believed) in absolutely 
good faith, the seeds of discord and lust of power, which had been 
sown prior to my arrival, could not be eradicated by a sudden 
change of policy on the part of the Fathers, nor the steps they had 
already taken to secure the temporal power, at which they had pre- 
viously aimed, nullified by mere recantation on their part. I fear 
that I cannot altogether exonerate Monseigneur from having played 
lm 4part adverse to the maintenance of peace in the late deplorable 
war; and his great influence with the Catholics makes it impossible 
for me to believe that they would have deliberately gone to war 
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against his wishes. The plain evidence before me compels me to 
believe that he did not act throughout with entire good faith ; but 
apart from his subsequent action, it is my own belief (and was my 
sole belief prior to the evidence which came out in the recent war) 
that the situation he had himself created before my arrival— 
before he had heard that Uganda was ceded to British influence— 
had proved too much for him to control even had he wished to control 
it. The ambition excited, the passions and jealousy roused, the arms 
distributed, had all had one single object. 

Such, then, was the internal state of the country when [ arrived, 
War was imminent almost daily. That such was the case needs no 
demonstration; I do not think the Fathers would deny it; their 
letters would prove it. Dr. Stuhlmann, a German officer, who arrived 
in Uganda only a day or two subsequent to me, would vouch for it. 
Mr. Stokes, a trader, will bear similar testimony. Emin Pasha, at this 
very time, described the country, in a letter to Mr. Gedge, as a “‘ wasps 
nest.’” Mohammedans of high standing, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Gedge, Dr. 
Peters, all, I am confident, would say the same thing. There was no 
doubt on the point; yet now a section of the press has taken the 
astounding line of arguing that all was peace and quiet till ‘ Captain 9 
Lugard introduced massacre and war with his Maxims.” To meit § 
is a strange thing that men should take pleasure in vilifying tho 
who, placed in a position of great difficulty, have done before God 
and man their utmost, as far as in them lies, to do their duty, and I am 
tempted to wish that those who find it so easy to clear up the matter 
with a quill pen, were placed for twenty-four hours in the position 
they so fully understand and are so competent to deal with. I am 
clear in my mind that they would come away with altered views. 

The attempt “for the spread of Catholicism in Buddu,” indi- 
cated in Pére Achte’s letter (dated about June) was made in July, 
1891. The forces of Kamswaga, of Koki, were brought in to rein 
force the Catholics in Buddu by the direct orders of the king and 
Catholics, as his envoys have told me. I was myself out of Uganda, 
making a rapid trip to Kavalli, to “rescue” the Soudanese refugees 
there, in the hope that, should I succeed in attaching them t 
me, I should have at last a sufficient force to overawe the country 
and maintain the peace. Serious fighting took place, but the Pro 
testants were victorious, and the trouble passed over. Again, early} 
in December, on the 5th, a second attempt was made to precipitate} 
the conflict in Chagwe; Molondo (the most popular Protestant 
chief in Uganda) was threatened, and the king forbade him to defend 
his own house and home. This was immediately prior to my arrival 
on December 31st. The attempt was frustrated probably by the} 
arrival of a powerful caravan, under Mr. Martin, on December 9th, | 
and by the news of my approach from the west with a very powerful 
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force, which was still further exaggerated into enormous proportions 

report. On my arrival things seemed quiet. Mr. Martin left for 
the coast with his large caravan. The moment his contingent was out 
of Uganda trouble again began. The story of the outbreak has been 
told by me in my official report. It began with the deliberate murder 
of a Protestant, and is exactly as the murderer himself told it in the 
burza to the king, and as I heard it on all sides in Uganda. I 
never heard a word of the story told by the Catholics to Monseigneur, 
and published by him in the papers, till I read it in Europe. Pub- 
licly, in the king’s durbar, I was defied by the Catholics. My 
representative was told, with sneers and laughter, to go and tell me 
that if I interfered to see justice done “I should be killed, and all 
my people and my goods taken.’”’ I had only one course, even if it 
involved my life, and that course I should without doubt have taken. 
But the onus of taking the initiative was taken gratuitously by the 
hostile faction, who beat the war-drums overnight, assembled under 
arms next day, shot a second Protestant, and lastly, while I was still 
negotiating, precipitated the fighting. That is my reply to the 
question as to who were the aggressors. The reason for the second 
attack on the islands, which it is alleged was a wanton act, is self- 
evident. I have shown that it was the universal opinion that if the 
Christian sects fought among themselves, the Mohammedans would 
immediately swoop down on the capital within three days. The 
hostile faction had taunted me with this, saying that, even on the 
absurd hypothesis that I could beat them, I should immediately be 
annihilated by the Wa-Islam. The day after the first fight, there- 
fore, I made preparations for the expected attack from a new quarter, 
and I sent messages to the Catholics offering to reinstate them in 
their old positions (with the exception of two petty chiefs only) if 
they would return and combine with us against the common enemy. 
For six days I continued these requests, though three days had been 
stated to be sufficient for the Mohammedan force to arrive. The 
“Wa-Fransa” had suffered but one reverse, and were by no means 
subdued. They occupied a position in my rear (in the Island of 
Bulingugwe), only seven miles from the capital. Their armies were 
daily massing on my left flank, in Buddu, in greater and greater 
numbers. My right flank was threatened by the hostile “ heathen”’ 
and French party combined, in the Catholic province of Chagwe. 
To have sat with folded hands to await the expected attack from the 
Mohammedans in front would have been madness, with the Catholics 
ready to attack me in rear at the moment of victory or defeat. On the 
sixth day I sent an ultimatum ; again, with an unaccountable fatality, 
they took the onus of attack out of my hands by sending an insulting 
Message, and landing and burning the Protestant estate of Mwami. 
The result next morning was their expulsion from the islands. 
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Of the atrocities said to have been perpetrated here and at Sesse it 
is needless to speak. Were British officers capable of such acts as 
have been described, they would be equally unworthy of credence 
and of being heard in their own defence. 

Of the imprisonment of the Fathers in Kampala I will say but 
one word. Having twice refused the protection of Kampala, and 
gone (against my strong official protest) to join the hostile party in 
Bulingugwe, their lives were in great danger at the taking of the 
island. Captain Williams, who was in command (I remaining in 
Kampala to await the Mohammedans), made them prisoners to 
protect them from the Waganda, who were infuriated with them, 
thinking that they had prevented the Catholics from accepting my 
terms. He therefore sent them under escort to Kampala. On 
arrival I asked their parole d’honneur that they would not again 
leave my protection. This they gladly gave, and frequently after- 
wards told me they thought it was best they should remain with me 
for the present. They were treated with the utmost courtesy. 
Such supplies as we had were at their disposal—food, even servants, 
were supplied them gratis. A house was built for them, they could 
go and come as they pleased, no restriction was placed on their 
correspondence, and, as soon as the road was safe, porters were 
provided to carry their goods, and an escort to protect them, and 
they returned to Buddu. I have no space here to go into a 
thousand details, to deal with a large mass of charges, to quote 
from their own letters to me written at the same time as those 
which were sent to Europe making these grave charges; but 
elsewhere I have done this as fully as my time has permitted. 
For the gross and lying accusations against Captain Williams of 
conniving at and helping in massacre, I can find no excuse. 
But, after reading page after page of invective, I can truthfully 
say that the feeling uppermost in my mind at the conclusion was 
one of pity and sorrow for men whose very bitterness of language 
proves the intensity of the interest they had in their work ; for 
men who, led away by the stories told them by their protégés, 
with no possible opportunity (as I had) of hearing both sides, made 
grievous mistakes—mistakes which have thrown back the work to 
which they have absolutely devoted themselves till death without 
hope of returning to Europe and voluntarily denying themselves the 
ties of home, of wife, or of family. Who can doubt that such men 
are sincere? As I claim sincerity for my own motives, so am I 
bound to accord it to theirs. I accuse them only of mistaken 
methods, and I think we should be lenient in our judgment of what 
they have written in the bitterness of the discovery that those 
methods were misjudged, and have led to disaster instead of to 
success. F. D. Luearp. 
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A BRAZILIAN POEY. 
To the Editor of the Fortnicutty Review. 


§1rz,—Antonio Goncalves Dias, the best known and most popular of Bra- 
zilian poets, was born August 10, 1823, at the town of Caxias, Maranhdo. 
His father, a Portuguese, put his boy into a counting-house ; but this was 
very distasteful to young Gongalves, and some kind friends, seeing in him 
an inclination for letters, he was placed under the tutorship of Ricardo Joao 
Sabino, who taught him the rudiments of Latin and French. On his father’s 
death, his stepmother furnished him with the means of pursuing his studies 
in the University of Coimbra in Portugal. Having eaten the bread of 
adversity for many years, he at length succeeded, notwithstanding his very 
straitened circumstances, in taking his degree as Bachelor in Juridical 
Sciences. On his returning to Caxias in 1845, he began the profession of 
advocate, but soon went to Rio de Janeiro, and, in 1846, published his 
Primeiros Cantos, which gained him great fame. Subsequently, we hear of 
him as instructor of Latin at a lyceum in Nictheroy. Gifted with extra- 
ordinary genius, a powerful imagination, and an energy and perseverance 
which never flagged, he published in 1847 his finest drama, entitled Leonor 
de Mendonca, and in the following year the Sextilhas de Frei Antao, He 
now gradually mounted to the pinnacle of fame ; the Imperial Government, 
appreciating his great and varied talents, appointed him Professor of Latin 
in the College of Dom Pedro II., and sent him in 1851 on an important 
mission, to study and report on the state of public instruction in the 
Northern Provinces, and the best means of bettering its condition. In 1852 
he received the appointment of Secretary in the office of Foreign Affairs, 
andthe same year married Dona Olympia da Costa. In 1855 the Govern- 
ment again entrusted him with a mission of considerable importance, and 
he started for Europe in order to study the question of public instruction, 
the object in view being to select the best methods and the ones most appli- 
cable for the promotion of education in Brazil, Beginning with Portugal, 
where he visited the cities of Lisbon, Oporto, Coimbra and Evora, Gon- 
galves Dias travelled through France, England and Germany, examining 
different establishments of education. In 1857 the poet printed his dic- 
tionary of the Jupy language, called the general tongue of the native Indians 
of Brazil ; also the first four cantos of the Tymbiras, which is considered to 
be one of his finest works. Later we find this versatile genius heading a 
scientific expedition to explore and report on the resources of Brazil, for 
which purpose he spent six months in the deadly climate of the Amazon 
Valley, where his health breaking down he returned to Rio. Deriving no 
benefit from his stay at Rio, he again set out for Europe. Seized with a 
passionate longing to return once more to his native land, on the 14th Sep- 
tember, 1864, he embarked on board the ship Ville de Boulogne, bound for 
Maranhio. But he never again arrived on land. He never saw again the 
palm-trees he loved, nor heard the “ Sabia”’! singing in their branches. The 
ship was wrecked, and it is supposed that the crew, seeing him at the point 
of death, abandoned him to his fate on the 8rd of November, 1864. 

This tragic ending of the poet’s life invests with special interest his 
popular song, “‘ Cancdo do Exilio,” transcribed below, a song unrivalled for 
its sweetness and pathos, and as familiar to every Brazilian as Byron’s 


(1) The thrush. 
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“ Knowest thou the Land” is to the Englishman, or Goethe’s ‘‘ Kemst du 
das Land” to the German. 


‘Minha terra tem palmeiras, 
Onde o Sabif: ! 

As ayes, que aqui gorgeiao, 
Nao gorgeiao corno 14. 

**Nosso céo0 tem mais estrellas, 
Nossas varzeas tem mais flores, 
Nossos bosques tem mais vida, 
Nossa vida, mais amores. 

‘¢Em scismar, sésinho, 4 noite ! 
Mais prazer encoutro en 14: 
Minha terra tem palmeiras, 
Onde canta o Sabi4. 

‘*Minha terra tem primores,? 
Que taes nao encontro en ch: 
Ein scismar—sdsinho, & noite— 
Mais prazer encontro eu 14 ; 
Minha terra tem palmeiras, 
Onde canta o Sabi4. 


‘* Nao permitta Deos que en morra 
Sem que eu volta para 14 ; 
Sem que desfructe os primores, 
Que nao encontro por cf ; 
Sem qu’inda aviste as palmeiras, 
Onde canta o Sabi4.”’ 





I have adapted this graceful song into English verse as follows’:— 


THE SONG OF THE EXILE. 
Mine is the country where the palm-trees rear 
Their stately heads towards the azure sky, 
And where in accents ever soft and clear, 
The Sabi4 sings her hymn of melody. 
Here in my exile say what warblers rare 
Can with the Sabia’s notes their own compare ? 


Our skies are strewn with stars, our fields with flowers, 
Our woods resound with bird and insect life, 

Our life’s a dream of love in fairy bowers, 

Where Nature's lavish gifts are ever rife. 

Bright land of palms, where the sweet Sabié sings, 
The exile’s heart to thee still fondly clings. 


In loneliness, at night, I dream of thee, 

My slumbering senses wrapped in peace and bliss, 
I see thy palms; the Sabia’s melody 

Again falls on my ears; I feel the kiss 

Of lips I love ; I wake, the vision’s gone, 

The Sabi4 to his native woods has flown. 

Oh! radiant vision, fatal were thy charms, 

My heart, till death, to thee is closely bound, 
Last night I dreamt I held thee in my arms, 

This morn I woke, despair was all I found. 

The Sabi’s voice was mute, the palms were dead, 
A tangled wilderness remained instead. 


(1) The thrush. (2) Perfections ; also first-fruits. 
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*T was surely some magician’s potent hand 
Which shed this mystic glamour all around, 
Scattered bright flowers broadcast o’er the land, 
Built up the palins and filled with tuneful sound 
The Sabi, singing as if mad with joy, 
Passionate longing, love without alloy. 


Father in Heaven! unto Thee I cry, 
Let my last sleep be in the land I love. 
Then will the Sabié carol joyfully, 
Perched in the palms, my resting-place above. 
So gathering in the first-fruits of my love, 
No longer home-sick, every heart-ache past, 
Bearing the sheaves for which in grief I strove, 
A plenteous harvest may I reap at last. 
Wiiuiam G. Apporr. 


LORD TOLLEMACHE AND HIS ANECDOTES. 
To the Editor of Tue Forrnicut.iy Revrew. 


Sm,—My attention has been drawn to an article in The Mortnightly on 
“Lord Tollemache and his Anecdotes,” by Lionel Tollemache. He states, 
“One of my grandfather’s greatest friends was Admiral Holloway, who, 
when the Orient caught fire at the Battle of the Nile, ordered his seamen 
to fire on the flames, and by thus preventing their extinction, to insure the 
destruction of the French vessel. After the victory the other admirals of 
their abundance gave rich presents to their commander; but Holloway, 
being poor, offered a humbler gift. His ‘ widow’s mite,’ so to call it, took 
the extraordinary form of a coffin made out of the disjecta membra of the 
Orient. Nelson declared that he valued this coffin more than any of the 
other gifts, and ordered that when he died he should be buried in it.”’ 

This, permit me to say, as regards the name of the officer who presented 
Nelson with a coffin, is incorrect, as it was Ben Hallowell, the captain of 
the Swiftsure, afterwards Sir Benjamin Hallowell Carew, G.C.B., of Bed- 
dington Park, and my uncle, who had a coffin made out of a piece of the 
mainmast of the French line of battle-ship, the Orient, which floated past 
his ship when she blew up in the Bay of Aboukir. 

The following, which I find amongst my father’s papers, is a copy of the 
letter sent to Nelson with the coffin :— 


** Swiftsure, August, 1798, 
“Sim,—I have taken the liberty of presenting you with a coffin made 
from the mainmast of L’ Orient, that when you have finished your military 
career in this world, you may be buried in one of your trophies ; but that 
that period may be far distant is the earnest wish of your sincere friend, 
“ Ben HaLLowE.u. 
“Sr Horatio Netson, K.B., Rear-Admiral of the Blue, &c., &c.” 


I may add that I possess a drawing representing Nelson standing beside 
the coffin in his cabin, where it was placed upright behind the chair where 
he usually sat at dinner. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
K. A. In@verrevp, 
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AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
To the Editor of Tue Fortnieutity Review. 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Maxim’s excellent article on this subject, 
it may be worth while to recall the fact that, in this magazine, so long ag) 
as January, 1881, the possibility gf aerial locomotion by dirigible balloons 
was strongly insisted on. At that time there was a general disbelief that, 
balloon could be propelled or guided through the air. Experienced 
aeronauts had said so. Nadar, the best authority in Europe, wrote a book § 
to prove that nothing could be so steered unless it was ‘‘ plus lourd que l'air,” " 
and Colonel Burnaby offered £100 reward to anyone who could make a balloon § 
return to the point it started from. These were practical opinions ; ani 
they were confirmed, as a matter of science, by the Duke of Argyll, who § 
pronounced that the thing was inconsistent with the universal “ reign of a 
law.”’ My object in sending you the article of 1881 was to combat these § 
fanciful notions ; to show that the thing had already been done, and coulj 
be carried out more completely by common-sense reasoning and ordinary 
practical skill. I followed this up with an engineering Essay (published 
by the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1882), giving the detailed calculations, J 
which were fully verified by the French Government experiments a few 
years later. They showed that, according to the data then existing, speed J 
might be obtained up to some thirty miles an hour through the air; but, a § 
Mr. Maxim has pointed out, by later improvements these speeds may now 9 
be considerably increased. 4 

There is no need to play off the balloon and the flying-machine against § 
each other as rivals. The reason that the former has commanded mos 
attention is that, while the flying-machine is only a matter of future promise, § 
we have actually got dirigible balloons that can travel through the airat § 
some fourteen or fifteen miles an hour; and although to get high speeds § 
may involve new difficulties, they are only such as may be overcome by 
engineering skill and perseverance. But one cannot deny that flying is the 
more perfect form of the problem, and that the study of the mechanical 
conditions of that most wonderful of nature’s contrivances is one of the 7 
most interesting offered to science. The magnificent investigations con- |) 
tained in the late work by M. Marey, Le Vol des Oiseaux, and the no les § 
admirable experiments by Professor Langley, appear to open the way toa § 
more thorough knowledge of the subject ; and we may well forgive M. § 
Maxim for his disparagement of balloons if he will employ his great talents § 
in designing for us a practical flying-machine. 

Yours obediently, 
Wituiam Por. § 


*,* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 





